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Rationalisation and Industrial Relations 
by 
G. A. JOHNSTON 
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International Labour Office 









In June 1929 the International Industrial Relations Association 
held a meeting in Upper Bavaria to discuss methods of promoting 
satisfactory human relations in a scientifically organised industry. 
The following article does not attempt to give an account of the 
proceedings of the conference; its aims is to make a study, based 
largely on first-hand information submitted to the conference, 
of the influence of rationalisation on industrial relations (manage- 
ment-worker relations). Its field is primarily the influence of 
rationalisation in an individual firm on relations between the 
management of that firm and its workers. 










GREAT deal has been said and written in rather a vague 
way on the influence of rationalisation on industrial 
relations, ever since the International Economic Conference of 
1927 adopted its resolution on rationalisation. It will be remem- 
bered that that Conference, after defining the purpose of ratio- 
nalisation and its advantages and dangers, pointed out that 
rationalisation requires, so far as regards the organisation of 
labour in the strict sense of the term, the co-operation of the 
employees and the assistance of trade and industrial organisa- 
tions. The International Labour Conference of 1928 in its turn 
adopted a resolution asking the International Labour Office to 
continue its studies and research on the influence of rationalisa- 
tion on conditions of work. Those studies are at present being 
pursued by the Office and, as a result, some preliminary notes 
were communicated to the last meeting of the Economic Con- 
sultative Committee. 
On the special question of the influence of rationalisation on 
industrial relations, considerable difficulty has been experienced 
in getting definite facts derived from the experience of managers 
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and workers actually immersed in the day-to-day operation of 
industry. This is not surprising. 

The principles of what is generally known as rationalisation 
have been intensively applied in the United States of America 
only since 1921, and in Europe their intensive application. dates 
from a more recent period than that. Further, no single industry 
in any country can be said to be completely rationalised. There 
is from the nature of things, therefore, a lack of accurate and 
well-vouched-for particulars with regard to the actual effects of 
rationalisation on various aspects of industrial relations. A con- 
siderable amount of first-hand information was, however, brought 
together at the discussion meeting of the International Industrial 
Relations Association (I.R.I.) held from 26 June to 3 July 1929 
in Upper Bavaria.* This meeting was attended by members of 
the Association representing the directorate and management of 
important industrial firms, workers in these firms and also 
factory inspectors and research workers. The purpose of the 
discussion was not so much to consider what should be the 
influence of rationalisation on industrial relations as what in 
individual firms had actually as a matter of fact been the 
influence of rationalisation on industrial relations. The Con- 
ference definitely aimed at being practical. The proverb “An 
ounce of practice is better than a ton of theory” was quoted with 
approval. The Conference also definitely set out to be realistic. 
Applause greeted the formulation of the aphorism : “The time of 
the wise is largely occupied in repairing the mischief caused by 
the good.” While general principles were not neglected, special 
attention was paid to details. What was called the “wheelbarrow 
view” was held in greater honour than the “aeroplane view”. 

The purpose of this article is not to give an account of the 
proceedings of this Conference, but to make a study, based largely 
on material communicated to the Conference, of certain aspects 
of the influence of rationalisation on industrial relations. 


I 


It was pointed out by Major Urwick, the Director of the Inter- 
national Management Institute, that when any new science is 
in process of development there is invariably much discussion 
and even dispute as to definitions. It is a great advantage, and 





1 For details with regard to this meeting ef. Industrial and Labour Informa- 
tion, Vol. XXXIJ, No. 8, 15 July 1929, p. 72. 
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in fact a very rare occurrence, when an authoritative body can 
be found at an early period in the history of a new science to 
give a considered definition. Rationalisation supplies an instance 
of this very rare occurrence, for a considered definition was given 
by the International Economic Conference. This definition 
suggests that rationalisation is understood as “the methods of 
technique and of organisation designed to secure the minimum 
waste of either effort or material. It includes the scientific 
organisation of labour, standardisation both of material and of 
products, simplification of processes and improvements in the 
system of transport and marketing.” 

Dr. Lipmann, Director of the Institute for Applied Psychology, 
Berlin, in a memorandum submitted to the I.R.I. Conference, 
pointed out that it is important to distinguish between rationalisa- 
tion as applied to the organisation of an individual factory and 
rationalisation as applied to the organisation of an industry. 
This article will be almost entirely confined to the question of 
rationalisation within an individual firm, and will deal only 
incidentally with rationalisation in its wider aspects. 

In the case of industrial relations, also, much difference of 
opinion exists with regard to definitions. Without entering into 
a discussion of definitions, it will be useful to give a table 
prepared by a special committee of the International Industrial 
Relations Association appointed to define industrial relations, 
which suggests that industrial relations may be regarded as 
developing out of earlier conceptions of management-labour 


relations in the following way: 








| | 
General — ee } 
Chronology — = a uae pele Terminology | 
emphasised labour emphasised 
. sl td 
Period I Necessity of me- | Commodity | Opposition to | Labour 
chanical effi- | theory labour unions | problems 
ciency and rise in 


wages 











| Period II Necessity of in- | Mechanistic | Welfare work ; | Personnel 
dividual work- | theory | Training; In-| problems 

er efficiency | centive wage 
Period III Necessity of | Good-will | Development Industrial 
group co- theory | and retention | relations 


operative of workers’ 


efficiency 


good will; Re- | 
| ¢ciprocity of 
| relations 
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This tabular analysis, which clearly refers primarily to 
American conditions, suggests that the term “industrial relations” 
(management-worker relations) has come into use because the 
word “relations” emphasises the reciprocity of responsibilities 
and rights in the contacts between managers and workers, where- 
as the earlier terms “labour problems” and “personnel problems” 
emphasise a one-sided relationship in which the interests of 
owner-managers only were emphasised. 

In the case of industrial relations, as in the case of rationalisa- 
tion, it is possible to find a wider and a narrower use of the term. 
This was clearly pointed out by Dr. Verunac, consulting engineer, 
International Technical Economic Service, Prague, who showed 
that two categories of industrial relations were to be distin- 
guished, namely, (1) the relations between professional organisa- 
tions of the employers and of the employed respectively, and (2) 
the relations between the management of an establishment and 
the workers in the establishment. In this article industrial rela- 
tions is in general taken in the narrower sense. 

The field of our study, therefore, is primarily the influence 
of rationalisation in an individual firm on relations between the 
management of that firm and its workers. Industrial relations 
grow out of the shop. It is the shop that generates power, not 
only mechanical power but spiritual and intellectual power. 
There are, of course, other problems relating to the influence of 
rationalisation in the wider of the two senses distinguished by 
Dr. Lipmann on industrial relations in the wider of the two 
senses distinguished by Dr. Verunac. These problems, however. 
will in general not concern us in the course of this article. 

It was pointed out at the Conference that no one industry 
and no one firm in any country may be regarded as completely 
rationalised. It is not desirable to talk of rationalised industry, 
but rather of industry in process of rationalisation. Rationalisa- 
tion is a process of activity which must be ceaselessly applied in 
any scientifically organised firm. Just as the growth of an 
individual is unbroken and continuous, so the growth of a logic- 
ally organised firm should be unbroken and continuous. This 
process of growth in the case of a firm does not, however, follow 
the same laws of simple development as in the case of an indi- 
vidual. New processes and methods are constantly being dis- 
covered, and much effort is necessary in order to apply them 
and to adapt them in the particular firm. As an example of 
the continuity of the process of rationalisation the case may be 
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mentioned of an English firm, one of the first to adopt principles 
of rationalisation, which employs a special administrative research 
staff constantly engaged on the review of all methods and pro- 
cesses employed. The whole of the organisation of the firm, its 
methods of administration, its technical methods, its processes 
and procedure, are thoroughly overhauled once every three years. 
The principle is that just as any piece of running machinery 
requires regular periodic overhaul, so the administrative machi- 
nery of a firm also requires thorough and complete overhaul at 
stated and regular periods. It is a mistake to think that ary 
one moment can be taken as the moment at which a firm is 
rationalised. When rational and logical methods of organisation 
are introduced, it is necessary that they should continuously be 
subject to review in order to find out still more logical and 
scientific methods of organisation. 


II. 


Rationalisation throws a greatly increased responsibility both 
on management and on the workers. 

Frederik W. Taylor emphasised many years ago that the 
application of systems of scientific management implied a com- 
plete mental revolution. It is worth while quoting Taylor’s 


statement * : 


Now, in its essence, scientific management involves a complete 
mental revolution on the part of the working man engaged in any 
particular establishment or industry — a complete mental revolution 
on the part of these men as to their duties toward their work, toward 
their fellow men, and toward their employers. And it involves the 
equally complete mental revolution on the part of those on the man- 
agement’s side —the foreman, the superintendent, the owner of the 
business, the board of directors — a complete mental revolution on 
their part as to their duties toward their fellow-workers in the manage- 
ment, toward their workmen, and toward all of their daily problems. 
And without this complete mental revolution on both sides, scientific 
management does not exist.... 

The great revolution that takes place in the mental attitude of 
the two paitics under scientific management is that both sides take 
their eyes off the division of the surplus as the all-important matter, 
and together turn their attention toward increasing the size of the 
surplus until this surplus becomes so large that it 1s unnecessary to 
quarrel over how it shall be divided.... 





1«“Testimony of Frederick W. Taylor before a Special Committee of the House 
of Representatives, January 1912”, in Bulletin of the Taylor Society, June-Aug. 
1926, pp. 102 et seq. 
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The substitution of this new outlook — this new view point, is of 
the very essence of scientific management, and scientific management 
exists nowhere until after this has become the central idea of both 
sides ; until this new idea of co-operation and peace has been substi- 
tuted for the old idea of discord and war.... 

There is, however, one more change in viewpoint which is abso- 
lutely essential to the existence of scientific management. Both sides 
must recognise as essential the substitution of exact scientific inves- 
tigation and knowledge for the old individual judgment or opinion, 
either of the workman or the boss, in all matters relating to the work 
done in the establishment... . 


Let us consider separately the ways in which rationalisation 
involves increased responsibility on the one hand for the manage- 
ment and on the other for the workers. 


Ill. 


Rationalisation has frequently led to a complete reorganisation 
of the administration of the firm. In many cases, when reso- 
lutely applied, it has involved the resignation of directors and 
managers, who were unwilling or unable to appreciate the neccs- 
sity of the changes in organisation resulting from rationalisation. 
The old method of internal! industrial organisation was what was 
generally known as the departmental. According to this system 
the various departments in a firm operated very largely in inde- 
pendence of one another so far as industrial relations were con- 
cerned. Their main, and it might also be said their only, object 
was to secure production, and no co-ordination of policy was 
practised with regard to the best scientific methods in which pro- 
duction should be secured. It was left to the manager of cach 
shop to get production as best he could. This involved in the 
case of industrial relations that the manager of each shop was 
responsible for the labour policy in that particular shop, irres- 
pective of the labour policy in the other shops in the same firm. 
The result was that it was possible to have as great a variety of 
labour policies within the same firm as there were shops. It was 
even possible to find under this system that a man might be 
discharged from one shop owing to inefficiency and apply at 
another shop in the same firm and be re-engaged there. ‘The 
departmental system definitely failed in respect of industrial rela- 
tions and often it failed also in respect of production. 

A second method of administrative organisation of a firm is 
that known as the “line and staff method”. This system of 
organisation is in its general features of the military type. The 
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line Officials of the firm were directly responsible for manage- 
ment, and the responsibilities and duties of each official passed 
down through a hard-and-fast hierarchy similar to that in an 
army. Side by side with these line officials directly responsible 
for execution were a number of general staff experts who gave 
advice to the officials directly responsible for execution. These 
experts were experts on various questions connected both with 
production and with industrial relations. The weakness of this 
system was that in the last resort the staff experts, having no 
direct executive authority, were apt to be left on the shelf. The 
experts could give advice but they had no power to see that their 
advice was taken account of. 

The third system of administrative organisation and that to 
which most rationalised firms would appear to be tending is the 
functional type. This system of organisation, as explained to the 
Conference by Dr. C. H. Northcott, Labour Manager, Messrs. Rown- 
tree and Co., Ltd., York, is based on the theory that just as in 
the human body the various organs have a definite function to 
fulfil, and just as in the human body there is co-ordination and 
regulation, so also in an industrial establishment each department 
ought to have its definite function to fulfil in connection with 
the prosperity of the whole, and systems of co-ordination and 
regulation are also necessary. Under this system of organisation 
all questions of industrial relations are inter-related and inter- 
locked, and every endeavour is made to secure that the saine 
industrial relations policy is pursued in all departments of the 
firm. Under a system of organisation of this kind there is 
generally a labour manager or industrial relations officer on the 
same level as the production managers or operating managers. 
The labour manager or industrial relations manager is respon- 
sible for the industrial relations policy of the whole firm in all its 
departments. It is therefore clear that he must be in close touch 
with the various production managers or operating managers 
who are responsible for getting production. It is particularly 
on questions of wages, hours, and employment that conflicts 
between the production and operating managers and _ the 
industrial relations manager are most likely to arise, and it is 
here that co-ordination is particularly necessary. 

Two main systems of organisation to secure the necessary 
co-ordination and liaison have in practice been adopted. The one 
has been to place an official known as a departmental personnel 
assistant, directly responsible to the labour manager, in each of 
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the production or operating departments. These departmental 
personnel assistants have to be consulted by the production and 
operating managers in regard to matters connected with industrial 
relations, and they have the right to report to the labour manager 
in cases in which they are not in agreement with the policy of 
the production or operating managers of the departments in 
which they are placed. Such a system in practice has been 
found to give rise to certain dangers and difficulties. The operat- 
ing and production managers naturally object to anyone being 
in their department who is not directly subject to their orders, 
and much friction has resulted where departmental personne] 
assistants are placed in departments but not under the direct 
control of the head of that department. In order to avoid this 
danger and difficulty, the newer method is to place the depart- 
mental personnel assistants under the direct control of the operat- 
ing and production managers. In all cases they are subordinate 
to these departmental managers and must report to them. It is 
only with regard to general policy that they are related to the 
industrial relations manager of the firm. 

Problems of management in connection with industrial re!a- 
tions have increased in difficulty owing to the introduction of 
methods of rationalisation. This increase in difficulty has given 
rise to the view that much might be learned by various firms by 
meeting to discuss the various problems of management which 
are common to them. This idea has led to the creating in a 
certain number of countries of management research groups 
formed to discuss not only industrial relations questions but all 
other questions of management. Some particulars may be given 
with regard to the management research groups of Great Britain. 

The management research groups of Great Britain are vol- 
untary associations of non-competing manufacturing concerns 
founded for the purpose of organised mutual interchange of 
experience and information on all aspects of industrial manage- 
ment. 

The example and inspiration of the movement has been 
derived in no small measure from the initiative of Mr. H. S. 
Dennison, who was mainly responsible some nine years ago for 
the formation of the now famous Manufacturers’ Research Asso- 
ciation of Boston, Mass. 

Some seven management research groups have been formed 
in Great Britain, comprising some 70 to 80 member-firms belong- 
ing to as many as fifty different industries. Each group 
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embraces some 10 to 15 firms, matched broadly according to the 
amounts of capital and labour employed. 

The groups are based on the belief that no expert or specialist 
could ever be so well informed as to be incapable of deriving 
benefit from periodical personal contacts with his counterparts in 
other industries, who are engaged upon the solution of similar or 
analogous problems from different angles of approach. 

A management research group may be said, in the chemist’s 
metaphor, to provide an admirable laboratory for the qualitative 
and quantitative analysis, filtration, fractional distillation, and 
blending of the diverse elements and compounds of administrative 
genius. 

Similar management research groups have recently been 
established in several other countries. 

A new science of management is growing up which has been 
greatly stimulated by collective discussion in such management 
research groups. The principles of scientifically organised 
management have recently been restated by Dr. H. S. Person, 
the Managing Director of the Taylor Society of New York, as 
follows: 


1. Management Research. Research, investigation and experiment 
(with their processes of analysis, measurement, comparison, etc.) 
constitute the only sound basis for the solution of managerial problems ; 
for determinations of purpose, policy, programme, project, product, 
material, machine, eal, type of ability or skill, method, and other 
factors, and the co-ordination of these in purposeful effort. 


2. Management Standards. To make them useful to an enterprise, 
the results of research, investigation and experiment must be made 
available to the co-operating group in the form of defined and published 
standards which serve as common goals, facilities and methods, and 
which replace chance and variable factors by constants in terms of 
which may be made calculations and plans which may be expected 
to come true. 


8. Management Control. There must be established a systematic 
procedure, based on the defined standards, for the execution of work ; 
a procedure which directs the researches, establishes and maintains 
the standards, initiates operations and controls work in process ; which 
facilitates each specialised effort and co-ordinates all specialised 
efforts, to the end that the common objective may be achieved with 
& minimum of waste of human and material energies, and with a 
maximum of human welfare and contentment. 


4. Co-operation. Durably effective management requires recogni- 
tion of the natural laws of co-operation ; involving the integration 
of individual interests and desires with group interests and desires 
and of individual capacities with the requirements of group purposes ; 
the substitution of the laws of situations for individual authority, 
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guess and whim; and the recognition and capitalisation of human 
differences, motives, desires and capacities in promotion of common 
purpose. 


It is realised that it often happens that bad industrial relations 
are directly due to inefficient management and that good indus- 
trial relations are directly due to efficient management. A note- 
worthy instance of this was communicated to the Conference by 
Dr. H.S. Person. This instance is as follows: 


There was a serious strike in the cotton textile industry of the South 
Atlantic States, U.S.A., during the spring of 1929. The fact that 
certain mills have experienced labour trouble while other mills 
have been free from such trouble affords an excellent opportunity 
for a contrast between conventional and Scientific Management. 

The striking workers based their action on managements’ dis- 
regard for proper working conditions and an adequate wage; and 
specifically on the “stretch over” system, by which is meant an in- 
crease in the number of looms for which a loom-tender is made respon- 
sible. Owners and managers generally in the conventionally managed 
mills have operated on the assumption that it is labour’s responsibility 
to give the production that will create profits. They have called in 
“efficiency engineers’ who, without careful investigations of par- 
ticular situations, have established arbitrary standards calling for 
increased productivity, without re-creating the conditions and facilities 
for work so as to make increased productivity possible without greater 
effort on the part of the workers. 

It should be noted that in these conventionally managed mills 
an increase in looms per loom-tender from 60 to 75 has been the occa- 
sion for a strike. These figures should be kept in mind. 

It should be noted also that back of this particular ill will created 
by increase in the number of looms tended, and providing the setting 
for it, is a general ill will created by factors in the total situation which 
are irritating to the workers — improper living conditions, etc. 

There is a group of Scientific Management cotton textile plants 
in the same region which have not been affected by the strike. We 
shall select one as typical of the group. 

This plant was purchased by the present ownership about four 
years ago. At the time of its purchase the loom-tenders (for brevity 
we shall refer only to the weaving department) were tending 36 looms 
each. To-day they are tending 110 looms each. How was this three- 
fold increase in looms per tender brought about, and at the same time 
a good will developed among the workers which has given the 
mill freedom from the strike prevailing in the region ? 

Increase in productivity was brought about through the following 
steps : 

(a) Investigators attached to the staff of the new ownership 
were first assigned to the problem. These competent technicians 
investigated the particular situation and formulated standards with 
respect to product, raw materials, plant, equipment, processes, labour 
skill, wages, etc. These standards became the basis for all subsequent 
action, as listed below. 


(5) Functions requiring skill were separated from those not requir- 
ing skill. For instance, formerly the loom-tenders had three respon- 
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sibilities : (1) changing warp beams (unskilled), (2) filling batteries 
with bobbins (unskilled) and (3) tying broken threads (skilled). The 
changing of warp beams and filling of batteries was assigned to un- 
skilled labour, leaving to the loom-tenders the skilled job of tying 


threads. 

(c) Obsolete and os yng equipment was replaced by the best 
modern equipment, and a system of inspection and maintenance 
established which keeps equipment in perfect condition and thereby 
reduces the frequency of breakage of thread. So thorough is this 
inspection and maintenance that each piece of equipment is completely 
taken down and reassembled at scheduled intervals. 

(d) A rigid system of purchase and inspection of raw cotton was 
established. This insures even-running material for spinning and 
even-running threads for the looms, thereby again reducing the fre- 

uency of breakage. So important does the management consider 
this maintenance of quality of raw cotton, that high-grade seed is 
purchased by the mill and distributed at cost to contract growers. 

(e) Workers are selected and assigned in accordance with their 
skills, and improvement of skill is achieved through instructing 
foremen. These foremen are given opportunity for increasing their 
competence. Whenever one of the periodic meetings of the managers 
of the mills in the group is to discuss a problem bearing on a particular 
department, the foremen of that department are invited to attend 
and participate in the meeting. 

({) The workers are paid an average wage which is approximately 
23 per cent. higher than the average wage in the mills of the region. 

The result of these procedures is : 

The number of looms per loom-tender has been increased from 


36 to 110, or three-fold ; 
The breakage of thread per loom per hour has been reduced to 
one-seventh of what it was when the mill was purchased and of what 


it is generally in the industry. 
Therefore the amount of work which the loom-tenders have to do 


(because all work except tying threads has been given over to unskilled 
labour) is three times one-seventh, or approximately one-half of what 


it is in the industry generally. 
The wages paid are approximately 23 per cent. greater than those 


prevailing in the industry. 
These circumstances give the technical basis for workers’ good 


The new study of rationalisation and industrial relations has 
led to reconsideration of the place of the foreman in scientifically 
organised industry. On the one hand, it is clear that the func- 
tions of the foreman are to some extent being rendered less 
necessary, as a result of developments in management, or the 
machine, or the worker. (a) Where work consists in attending 
an automatic or semi-automatic machine, the rhythm of the 
machine itself performs to a great extent the functions previ- 
ously performed by the foreman in securing regular and intense 
production. (b) In the case of work in which the brains and 
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hands of the worker still play the predominant part, the function 
that used to be performed by the foreman of securing regular 
and intense production is now very often performed by the 
records kept by the firm. Scientifically organised firms keep 
very careful output and efficiency records of the various members 
of the staff, and the staff, knowing that these records are kept. 
and that reference will be made to them if it should be necessary 
on the one hand to promote, or on the other hand to dismiss 
workers, do their best to secure that their efficiency records are 
satisfactory. (c) The fact that the workers are gradually reach- 
ing a higher standard of general education renders the work of 
the foreman less necessary. The workers are themselves able to 
understand better both the interests of the firm and their own 
interests. 

There is no doubt that in most rationalised firms the propor- 
tion of foremen to the number of workers employed shows a 
tendency to decrease. At the same time there is also a definite 
tendency for the management to demand more of the foreman 
under the new system than was demanded under the old. Thus, 
though foremen are becoming less numerous, they are not becom- 
ing a less important element in the organisation of the factory. 

Much has in fact recently been done in many factories not 
only to devote special care to the selection of foremen but also 
to train the foreman in the various aspects of his work, The 
foreman is both the intermediary of the management to the 
workers and the intermediary of the workers to the manage- 
ment, In the first case, the foreman is the dynamo to carry out 
the policy and plans of management for production; in the 
second case, the foreman is the adviser to the management as 
to the abilities and productivity of the men under his charge. 
From the standpoint of industrial relations the foreman is there- 
fore often the key man in the establishment. 

The main work of the foreman is concerned with production 
and his aim must necessarily be to get the maximum of pro- 
duction that is reasonably possible. An analysis of the foreman’s 
specific job of getting out production shows that it may logically 
be divided into two parts. These are (1) the technical aspect 
of his work, and (2) the non-technical aspect. The technical 
aspect of his work varies in accordance with the particular kind 
of technical production involved. The foreman must have the 
necessary technical qualifications required in the particular job 
which he is given. In addition, however, to these technical quali- 
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fications, he must possess qualifications of a general kind: he 
must have the capacity to get on with men, the capacity to make 
men work. His main function is to make other people do their 
jobs well. He must be able to lead people, to teach them, to 
direct them, to know and understand them, to become, in fact, 
what has been called in America a human engineer. The non- 
technical side of the foreman’s job is undoubtedly extremely 
important. Various estimates have been given of its importance 
relative to the technical part of his work. Some of these estim- 
ates evaluate the non-technical or human side of the foreman’s 
job as worth 80 per cent. of the whole. The non-technical or 
human side of the foreman’s work may itself be distinguished 
in various ways ; one of such lists is the following: 

(1) handling men ; (2) carrying out management’s policies ; 
(3) working with the organisation ; (4) making the job safe for 
workers ; (5) maintaining and improving quality ; (6) breaking 
in the new man; (7) cutting costs; (8) putting new ideas to 
work; (9) controlling and reducing labour turnover; (10) devel- 
oping foremanship qualifications; (11) knowing business facts 
of industry ; (12) building industrial goodwill. 

In many factories in the United States and in other countries, 
regular meetings of foremen are held for the discussion of these 
non-technical aspects of their jobs. Some institutions, such as 
the National Foremanship Board of the United States, issue hand- 
books for distribution to foremen on the various aspects of the 
non-technical side of their work. These handbooks are read by 
the foremen, the subject-matter is discussed at the foremen’s 
meeting, and the foremen take a greater and greater interest in 
the development of better industrial relations. 



























IV. 







Rationalisation also makes greater demands on the workers. 
In the first place it makes greater demands on the worker as 
an individual worker in the plant with a specific job to do. 








(a) Sometimes one result of the application of rationalisation 
is that the worker has more arduous work. For example, an 
omnibus company, applying the principles of rationalisation, may 
put on the road omnibuses with accommodation for 70 passengers 
in place of its old omnibuses with accommodation for 42 pas- 
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sengers. In this case it is clear that the ticket collector in the 
bus has more arduous work than he previously had. 


(b) In other cases rationalisation may result in more respon- 
sible work for the workers. For example, as the amount of horse- 
power used in machinery per worker increases, the consequences 
of carelessness on the part of the workers in putting the machi- 
nery out of operation are correspondingly greater. Or take the 
case of a worker employed in an electric power station. The 
work in general is not arduous, but it involves great responsibility, 
for if anything goes wrong with the machinery, serious con- 
sequences may result over a wide area. 


(c) Rationalisation also makes greater demands on the workers 
because it results in the requirement of greater skill from sections 
of the workers. This aspect of rationalisation is not generally 
recognised. It is often, indeed, believed that rationalisation has 
resulted in taking skill out of work. While this may be the casc 
sometimes, it is also true that rationalisation demands greater 
skill in the worker employed, for example, on such operations as 
the building of machine tools. Every considerable improvement 
of machinery demands a higher and higher degree of skill in the 
men who are called upon to build the machinery and again in 
those who must make the machine tools for the construction of 
this machinery. Thus, while it is true that in some industries 
the demand for unskilled workers is growing relatively to the 
demand for skilled workers, it is also the case that every 
increase in the mechanisation of industry calls into existence need 
for additional skilled workers for the construction of machinery 
and machine tools. The skill which used to be applied to the 
manufacture of individual products for direct consumption has 
now been transferred to the making of machines and machine 
tools for the mass production of these products. As the machine 
age develops the tool which formerly was of an elementary kind 
evolves into forms which become more and more complicated. 
The building of these machine tools demands more and more 
skill and ingenuity both of hand and of brain. 

It is because rationalisation makes greater demands on the 
worker as an individual worker, either by requiring of him more 
arduous work, more responsible work, or more skilled work, that 
increasing attention is being paid to vocational selection, voca- 
tional training, and apprenticeship. In many countries the 
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management and the workers are actively collaborating with a 
view to the organisation of the selection and training of the 
workers. It is realised that such selection and training are in 
the direct interests both of management and of the workers. 


We have seen that rationalisation makes greater demands on 
the workers as individual workers within the factory. It also, 
however, makes greater demands on them as a collectivity. The 
development of rationalisation has coincided with a rapid increase 
in the establishment of machinery providing for discussion and 
consultation between the management and the workers. It is by 
no mere chance that it is only since the war that works councils 
have come into operation on any large scale. Their coming into 
existence has in fact corresponded on the one hand with the 
movement for rationalisation, and on the other hand with the 
higher grade of education which the workers have obtained. It 
is in fact clear that if the workers are to participate actively and 
usefully in works councils, a relatively high grade of general 
elementary education must exist in the particular country. 
Neither Robert Owen nor Daniel Legrand, fertile as they both 
were in suggestions for industrial improvements, ever suggested 
the setting up of works councils. The reason was that the 
general level of the education of the workers in their time was so 
low that their active participation in discussions with manage- 
ment would have been practically impossible. It is true that for 
many decades in certain countries trade union officials have taken 
part in discussions and negotiations with employers on equal 
terms. There is a great difference, however, between the trade 
union official, specially selected and specially trained, and the 
ordinary rank-and-file worker. It is only in quite recent years 
that the ordinary rank-and-file worker has had sufficient general 
education to enable him to take a useful part in discussions within 
the factory with regard to conditions of work. In fact, where 
works councils have failed to give useful results, one of the 
frequent causes of failure has been the lack of interest of the 
workers in these councils and the lack of success in finding rank- 
and-file workers able and willing to take an active part in the 
work of the councils. It is only in so far as successful communi- 
cation between management and workers can take place in 
works councils or in other ways* that successful co-operation 





1 It is not the purpose of this article to examine the various forms of machinery 
which have been established for providing for this communication. 
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between them is possible. For successful co-operation between 
human beings, it has been said, is primarily a question of success- 
ful communication. 


V. 


While rationalisation has undoubtedly encouraged the move- 
ment for consultation between employers and workers, it would 
be a mistake to suppose that the workers are called upon to 
consult with the management on all aspects of rationalisation. 
There are some matters which fall within the scope of rationalisa- 
tion on which neither management nor the workers would con- 
sider that it would be either necessary or desirable that the 
workers should be consulted. A firm might be considering the 
question of amalgamating with another or of coming to a working 
agreement with another. On this question the workers would 
not be consulted. A firm might be considering the question of 
building a new factory. On this question the workers would not 
be consulted. A firm might be considering the question of reduc- 
ing the variety of patterns of its products. On this question the 
workers would not be consulted. A firm might be considering 
the question of reorganising its advertising and sales policy. On 
this question the workers would not be consulted. 

All these questions are questions within the field of rationali- 
sation, and all might, and almost certainly would, ultimately have 
repercussions on the conditions of life and work of the workers. 
But on none would the workers be consulted. The reason for 
this failure to consult the workers is due not to any desire of 
the management to keep them in the dark, but simply to a logical 
application of the economic principle of the division of labour. 
None of these questions primarily concerns labour, and it is 
probable that on none of them would the labour manager of the 
firm be consulted, except perhaps incidentally. 

The only aspect of rationalisation on which the workers are 
systematically consulted is the scientific organisation of labour 
within the factory. Here the workers are directly and immedi- 
ately concerned, and it is here that most has been done to provide 
for consultation between management and the workers. 

As examples of the particular fields in which such consulta- 
tion takes place, the following may be mentioned. 


(a) Hours of Work. In cases where a maximum period of 
hours of work is fixed by legislation or collective agreement, i! 
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has often proved possible for a rationalised firm to reduce hours 
of work below this maximum. In such cases the workers are 
often consulted with regard to the distribution over the week 
of the total number of hours to be worked. Shall the same 
number of hours be worked on each of six days in the week ? 
Or shall more hours be worked on each of five days, to permit 
of a free afternoon or morning once a week ? Shall this free 
half-day be Monday morning, or Thursday afternoon, or Saturday 
afternoon ? Or shall the weekly period of work be concentrated 
on five days of the week, leaving two days entirely free ? 

All of these questions are questions on which management is 
being called upon to decide in rationalised firms, and in many 
cases the workers are consulted. The last question, that of the 
five-day week, is a relatively new question, on which there is not 
yet general agreement either on the side of management or on 
the side of the workers. Dr. H. M. Vernon, of the British 
National Industrial Fatigue Research Board, explained to the 
Conference the advantages and disadvantages from the stand- 
point both of management and of the workers of the five-day 
week. 

The management reap certain advantages from the five-day 
week in that they are sometimes able to save on overhead charges, 
as they do not have to keep up the furnace fires and raise steam 
for a half-day’s work. Also they have a welcome opportunity 
for cleaning and repairing the machinery and plant. The 
workers also enjoy certain advantages. Their Saturday is entirely 
free ; this means that they save the expense of travelling from 
their homes to the factory on one day of the week and have an 
extra morning’s freedom to work in the open air on their allot- 
ments and in their gardens or to occupy or amuse themselves in 
other ways. It is not surprising, therefore, Dr. Vernon says, to 
find that at factories where the five-day week has been adopted 
both workers and managers are strongly in favour of the system. 
At the same time it is open to considerable objections. In the 
first place, if 48 hours are distributed over five days it means 
that there is a daily round of nine and a half to nine and three- 
quarter hours of work. This is not only fatiguing to the worker, 
but as the daily hours are long the worker undoubtedly works 
at a slower rate than if they were short. Thus both management 
and workers tend to suffer. In some cases where the five-day 
week is worked, weekly hours are reduced to 44, but this is by no 


means general. 
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(b) Rest Pauses. Rationalisation has led to intensified study 
of rest pauses, especially in industries in which the five-and-a half- 
day week of 48 hours is in operation. Rationalisation has not 
introduced rest pauses, it has simply regularised them. There is 
increasing agreement that wherever workers work for more than 
four hours continuously, some kind of pause is in the interest 
both of maximum production and of the health of the workers. 
Prior to the introduction of the intense rhythm of highly mechan- 
ised industry, the workers generally succeeded in getting their 
rest pauses surreptitiously. Rationalised industry, however, by 
intensifying the rhythm and discipline of industry has cut out 
such surreptitious pauses, and has often found it desirable to 
provide them openly and explicitly. The frequency and length 
of rest pauses necessarily depend on the particular kind of manu- 
facturing process, and on other circumstances. In some cases, 
by agreement between management and workers, a ten-minute 
rest pause is provided in the middle of the morning’s spell, and 
no pause in the afternoon spell. In other cases, however, partic- 
ularly when women workers are in a majority, rest pauses may 
be more frequent. 

In certain industries where rationalisation has led to the 
introduction of new machinery involving continuous processes cr 
semi-continuous processes, it is not technically possible to provide 
for a general rest pause. In such cases, agreement between 
management and the workers has often provided for the employ- 
ment of “relief men” (in one actual case in the proportion of one 
relief man to fourteen workers) who relieve the workers in turn 
and thus provide them with successive and not simultaneous 
rest pauses. 

(c) Wages. Rationalisation has involved many innovations 
in regard to the fixation of wages. Scientific management has 
from the start devoted particular attention to methods 2f the 
fixation of piece-work rates. Its emphasis on time study and 
motion study has been directed largely to enabling piece-work 
rates to be scientifically fixed. Perhaps the main reason for 
the comparative failure of Taylorism twenty years ago was that 
piece-work rates were introduced by management without any 
consultation of the workers. The workers felt, rightly or wrongly, 
that they were being exploited and much embitterment and con- 
fusion resulted. The new methods of rationalisation often insist 
on two things, first, that the workers should be consulted at 
every stage of the development of the fixation of piece-work rates, 
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and second, that the psychologists and engineers employed on 
motion study should not be the same as those employed on time 
study. As a result of consultation between management and 
workers with regard to fixation of piece-work rates on a scientific 
basis, systems have been introduced in rationalised firms which 
have given satisfaction both to management and to the workers. 


(d) Questions of Employment. A certain number of questions 
with regard to employment are sometimes discussed by manage- 
ment with the representatives of the workers in rationalised 
firms. In the first place certain questions with regard to dis- 
missal. It is generally considered that dismissal for inefficiency 
in work is a matter which concerns solely the management and 
that the representatives of the workers should not be consulted 
on this matter. The case is different, however, where dismissals 
appear necessary owing to a shortness of work. In such cases 
the management often consults representatives of the workers 
with regard to the men to be dismissed. Where there is no 
difference between men on the score of efficiency it is common 
to take into account domestic circumstances, and the representa- 
tives of the workers will often possess useful information on this 
point. Another class of cases of dismissal on which the workers 
are sometimes consulted is that of dismissals on what may be 
called moral grounds. If, for example, a work girl is caught 
stealing a purse from the cloakroom in which the other workers 
leave their coats, it is considered in some firms that it is right 
that the workers should be consulted as to whether the thief 
should be dismissed or not. The existence within their number 
of a thief is, in fact, a matter which concerns the workers as 
much as it concerns the management. There is a third type 
of case of dismissal which may be taken into account. This is 
dismissal for disciplinary reasons, for example, where it is alleged 
by a foreman that a worker has disobeyed his instructions. In 
cases of discipline the usual practice is that a decision must be 
taken by management, and management alone, without consult- 
ing the workers. On the other hand, it is sometimes provided 
that when a worker is accused of a disciplinary fault he is 
brought before a disciplinary board composed exclusively of 
management, but he may have the assistance of one of his com- 
rades or a trade union official to plead his case before the board. 

Questions of appointment or engagement do not usually 
involve any consultation of the workers. In at least one firm, 
however, it is the practice of management to consult representa- 
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tives of the workers before appointing foremen. In this parti- 
cular firm this practice has been in operation for a period of 
several years, and the production manager of the firm, asked 
whether the system had worked well, replied : “Certainly, it has. 
The kind of man we want as foreman is exactly the same kind 
of man as the men want.” 

Another appointment on which the management sometimes 
consults the workers is that of the psychologists. One firm in 
which the application of psychological tests has proved of the 
greatest value was very careful at every stage to consult the 
workers. Before it was decided to introduce psychological tests 
every care was taken by the management to inform the workers 
of the intention and to give them all possible guarantees. The 
works council, consisting of management and workers, was fully 
informed. It asked that prominent psychologists should be 
invited to give addresses to meetings of the staff on the meaning 
of psychological tests. This was done. Then the works council 
asked that it should be permitted to appoint a standing committee, 
which would recommend the names of the psychologists to be 
appointed and should thereafter advise them on various aspects 
of their work. This procedure was adopted and the recom- 
mendations of the works council with regard to individual psy- 
clologists to be appointed were adopted. The conditions under 
which the psychologists were to work were carefully laid down 
in accordance with the advice of this committee. In this partic- 
ular firm these psychologists have been working for a_ period 
of over six and a half years to the satisfaction both of manage- 
ment and of the workers. An administrative enquiry recenily 
undertaken into the work of the psychological department found 
that it had paid its way several times over, and the workers 
are so Satisfied that the standing committee of the works council 
to advise the psychologists had ceased to exist. 

There would appear to be little doubt that in cases where 
the introduction of psychological tests has led to disputes with 
the workers sufficient care was not taken by management to 
inform the workers fully of their intentions and to secure the 
active collaboration of the workers in the application of these 
tests. The natural fear of the workers is that if psychological 
tests are not passed successfully the worker will be dismissed, 
whereas if they are passed successfully no promotion will 
result for the worker. Management insists that the purpose of 
psychology is to assist the worker : it is to place him where he 
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difficult for the workers to believe this unless they are closely 
associated with the procedure leading up to the application of 
the tests. 

(e) Welfare. Rationalised industry has not abolished wel- 
fare work, but, in consultation with the workers, has led to a 
completely changed conception of its nature. Under the old 
regime welfare work was regarded both by employers and by 
workers as something paternalistic. The employer in spending 
money on welfare schemes was “doing good” to the workers. 
He was being charitable in undertaking a work of supererogation. 
The new conception of welfare work is from the standpoint of 
management simply that it is good business. When a large 
modern firm sets up canteens for its workers and provides them 
with playing fields and institutes, it considers that it does this 
in the interests of the company. In the canteens the workers 
are well fed and are therefore better able for their jobs; in 
the institutes and on the playing fields they have opportunities 
for education and sport which render them better fitted for their 
work. The workers on their side no longer object to such 
welfare institutions; they consider that they have a right to 
them, and they take a personal interest in them owing to the 
fact that the present tendency of management is to hand over 
almost entirely the control o° such welfare institutes to represent- 
atives of the workers. In the organisation and administration 
of the welfare institutions the workers develop a sense of 
responsibility which is a useful training for their participation 
in other questions with management. 

These are merely a few of the particular questions on which 
rationalisation has exercised an influence on industrial relations. 
They are, perhaps, the questions which from the standpoint of 
direct organised contacts between workers and management 
within a particular firm are of the greatest importance. There 
are, however, a number of other questions on which workers and 
management may collaborate within the individual firm, such 
as provision for unemployed workers, action in connection with 
accident prevention, measures for securing an improvement in 
health and sanitary conditions, special financial incentives such 
as profit sharing and co-partnership, and so on. Space is not 
available to examine in detail these questions. In each case it is 
in principle true that the tendency for rationalised industry is 
to consult the workers with regard to the measures to be adopted. 
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It must, however, be recognised that there is still widespread 
scepticism in the industrial world with regard both to the results 
of rationalisation and to the improvements which may be intro- 
duced in industrial relations. When one of the managers of 
a firm which has been prominent and notably successful in the 
introduction of rationalisation and the improvement of industrial 
relations was asked: “Are people not sceptical with regard to 
all these reforms ?” he replied cheerfully : “Of course they are 
sceptical ; but if a firm was debarred from making experiments 
because its proposals were met by scepticism on the part of 
directors, managers and workers, it would soon cease to be 
progressive. All progress is made in face of the scepticism of 
the majority.” 

Among those who are prepared to make experiments in 
rationalisation, an increasing tendency may be discerned to 
believe that if rationalisation be applied to industrial production 
it ought equally to be applied to industrial relations. If it be 
applied to the mechanics and chemistry of industry it ought 
equally to be applied to its physiology and psychology. Not 
only industrial production but also the relations between manage- 
ment and the workers must be rationalised. The rationalisation 
of industrial relations means the recognition that the relations 
between managers and workers are human relations. It is as 
absurd to treat a machine as a human being as it is to treat a 
human being as a machine. There is a place for mechanics in 
industry, but there is also a place for psychology. Relations 
between managers and workers must be worked out on the 
basis of psychology. It is for the science of psychology to 
discover the laws of the natural harmony of human develop- 
ment in industry. Mr. Dubreuil, of the French General Con- 
federation of Labour, pointed out to the Conference that har- 
monies prevail everywhere in the world: in mathematics there 
is the harmony of numbers, music is the realm of divine harmony, 
in biology we see the harmony of growth. Why, he asked, 
should industry be the realm of clash and conflict? Is there 
not also in industry an underlying harmony ? Is it not certain 
that in industry also there is a law of harmony to be discovered, 
simple and all-embracing, like the law of gravity ? 
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By an Act of 1928, which came into force on 1 January 1929, 
Hungary supplemented her system of sickness and accident 
insurance by covering the risks of invalidity, old age, and death, 
and has thus completed her system of social insurance. Dr. B. 
Kovrig has made this event the occasion of offering the following 
article to the Review. After a sketch of the present system of 
sickness and accident insurance as reformed by an Act of 1927, 
he describes the general principles of the 1928 Act, laying special 
stress on the provisions it contains in the domain of preventive 
action. 


PART from the enormous loss of human life which it 
caused, the war destroyed a large proportion of the wealth 
of the nations, brought economic ruin upon the producing 
classes, and substantially lowered the standard of life of the 
European population. The economic disequilibrium to which 
this has led has been accompanied by widespread unemployment, 
the source of privation and distress ; and when distress, instead 
of affecting only the individual, spreads over whole masses, it 
becomes a real social scourge, and the struggle to counteract its 
effects will tend not only to benefit the producing classes, but to 
protect the community and the country as a whole. 
Work of this kind cannot be done by individual effort alone. 
It is for the State to intervene, the more so as suffering is a bad 
counsellor and a social calamity of this kind threatens the estab- 
lished order: the best guarantee against subversive forces is to 
prevent the development of antisocial sentiments, and on this 
ground social welfare institutions call for organisation, on the 
borders of Eastern Europe, on an even more liberal scale than 
elsewhere. 
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In the matter of social insurance, the first important measure 
taken in Hungary was Act XIV of 1891, which introduced com- 
pulsory sickness insurance. This Act covered all workers in 
undertakings and industries duly registered with the commercial 
courts, holding occupational licences, permits, or certificates, and 
also in certain cases workers in other industries. Insurance was 
compulsory for mining, the metal industry, large building under- 
takings, railways, the postal and telegraph services, and shipping 
and transport companies. There were 453 benefit funds in the 
country, but many of them were unequal to their task, owing to 
the small number of persons insured in them. 

Act XIX of 1907 modernised and unified the compulsory 
sickness insurance system and at the same time introduced com- 
pulsory accident insurance. The Act also extended both branches 
of insurance to salaried employees in commerce and industry. 


THE 1927 Act ON SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


Organisation of Insurance 


Act XXI of 1927, known also as the First Vass Act, was a great 
advance on the previous situation.* It widened the scope of 
sickness and accident insurance, improved the system of benefits, 
and placed it on a sound basis. It also centralised the organisation 
of social insurance still further. As soon as it came into force, 
all the branches of the old Central Fund were closed down and 
their rights transferred to the new central body, the National 
Workers’ Insurance Institute. 

The following bodies are affiliated to this central institution : 
(a) district funds; (b) works’ funds in undertakings employing 
not less than 1,000 insured persons ; (c) mining funds in mining 
districts. The sickness insurance of private employees is entrusted 
to a special institution, the Private Employees’ Insurance Institute. 

The National Workers’ Insurance Institute is administered by 
autonomous bodies: the general meeting, the managing committee, 
the bureau, and the compensation committees. The members of 
the general meeting are elected by secret ballot in equal numbers 
by employers and insured persons. The members of the manag- 
ing committee are elected, also by secret ballot, by the general 
meeting. The bureau, consisting of ten members (five for 





1Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XXIV, No. 12, 19 Dec. 1927, 
pp. 396-899. 
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employers and five for insured persons), is elected by secret ballot 
by the managing committee. The compensation committees, 
elected by the general meeting and representing employers and 
insured persons in equal numbers, have power to take decisions 
in cases relating to accident insurance. The administration of the 
district funds is entrusted to autonomous district committees. 
These various autonomous bodies have power to deal with all 
questions of administration or policy concerning social welfare. 
Appeals against decisions on compensation may be taken to the 
courts ; for cases of this kind, Act XXXI of 1921 set up the 
Workers’ Insurance Court and the Supreme Workers’ Insurance 
Court. 

Finally, a president appointed by the State exercises constant 
supervision over the organisation. Social insurance is a public 
institution which, in addition to its specific obligations, also fulfils 
a more general social task in fighting against endemic diseases, 
setting up clinics, etc. In the public interest, it was therefore 
necessary to create a body capable of co-ordinating the activities 
of social insurance organisations and social welfare institutions. 
Moreover, the creation of two separate bodies would have meant 
considerable extra expenditure. This difficulty was obviated by 
appointing a president who has power temporarily to suspend the 
coming into operation of the decisions taken by the various 
autonomous bodies if he considers them contrary to the laws on 
workers’ insurance or social welfare. 

In return for the rights delegated to the president, the State 
assumes part of the expense of insurance by contributing to the 
budget of the National Institute. The employees of this Institute 
are entitled under the Act to all the rights and privileges of State 
officials proper. Thus they are completely independent both of 
employers and of insured persons, and can devote themselves 
whole-heartedly to their duties. 


Contributions 


The cost of sickness benefit is met by contributions, paid as to 
half by employers and half by insured persons. The rate of the 
total contribution is fixed by the Act at 6 per cent. of the insured 
person’s wages, and the employer has the right to deduct the 
worker’s share from his wages. The National Workers’ Insurance 
Institute thus received in 1927 47,800,000 pengd for an average 
of 782,840 insured persons. 
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The accident insurance contribution is paid by the employers 
alone ; the rate is fixed according to the particular risk of each 
industry. The total sum received in contributions in 1927 was 
6,000,000 peng6 for 825,370 insured persons. 


Sickness Insurance Benefits 


The benefits under sickness insurance are as follows : 


(1) Medical treatment from the first day of sickness during 
a full year, and for such further period as the insured person is 
entitled to sickness benefit. In 1927 the total fees paid to doctors 
under the social insurance scheme amounted in the district funds 
to 11.5 per cent. of the contributions paid, the proportion for the 
works’ funds and private funds being 12.5 per cent. In absolute 
figures, the amount was over 6,000,000 peng. 


(2) Medicaments, medical baths, and curative waters, medical 
and surgical appliances (spectacles, trusses, crutches, etc.), as 
from the first day of sickness during a full year, and for such 
further period as the insured person is entitled to sickness benefit. 
Under this head the National Institute spent about 4,500,000 pengé 
in 1927. 

(3) Sickness benefit as from the fourth day of incapacity to 
work and during the whole period of incapacity up to a maximum 
of one year. This benefit is fixed at 60 per cent. of the insured 
person’s average wage, together with, in certain cases, increases 
raising the total to 75 per cent. of the daily wage. The sum 
spent on sickness benefit in 1927 was over 16,500,000 peng6. 


(4) Medical treatment, medicaments, medical baths, curative 
waters, and medical and surgical appliances for the members of 
the insured person’s family, as from the first day of sickness and 
during not more than one year. 


(5) In case of childbirth, an insured woman receives the 
necessary treatment, pregnancy benefit during the six weeks 
preceding confinement, and maternity benefit during the six 
weeks after, both equal to 100 per cent. of her wage. If she 
nurses her child herself she receives a nursing allowance of 0.60 
peng6 a day after the maternity benefit expires. 


(6) The wife of an insured worker also receives the necessary 
treatment ; she receives pregnancy benefit during the four weeks 
before confinement, maternity benefit during the six weeks after, 
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and a nursing allowance during the twelve weeks after the mater- 
nity benefit expires. An insured person’s unmarried wife has the 
same rights. The pregnancy and maternity benefits are fixed at 
0.40 peng6 a day. 

The sums paid in 1927 under these various heads reached 
the following amounts : maternity benefit, about 600,000 pengé ; 
pregnancy benefit, about 1,500,000 pengé ; midwives’ fees, about 
500,000 peng6é ; nursing allowances, about 750,000 peng. 


(7) On the death of an insured person, the National Institute 
pays funeral benefit, fixed at thirty times the average daily wage. 
The total amount spent on funeral benefit in 1927 was nearly 
600,000 pengé6. 


The National Institute may grant supplementary benefits so 
far as its funds allow for the purchase of more expensive medical 
and surgical appliances, for sending sick persons to spas, for the 
free supply of milk and layettes, for increasing the sickness 
benefit up to 75 per cent. of the average daily wage, and for 
placing the members of tuberculous families in special institu- 
tions or sanatoria. In 1927 the National Institute spent nearly 
2,000,000 peng6é on treatment in spas and sanatoria. 

At the request of the sick person or with his consent he may 
be sent to a hospital or curative institution. Hospital treatment 
is compulsory if his condition makes this necessary. While he is 
in hospital his dependants receive benefit equal to half his sickness 
benefit. The expenditure under this head was 6,500,000 pengéd 
in 1927. 

As it is very important from the point of view of social hygiene 
that the largest possible number of sick persons should be treated 
in curative institutions, every attempt has been made during the 
last few years to increase the number of beds available for 
workers in the sanatoria, and the National Workers’ Insurance 
Institute has itself set up hospitals, sanatoria, and other curative 
institutions. 

In addition to the large central clinics, of which there are five 
at Budapest and three in the provinces, there are in the capital 
and its surroundings seven local clinics for the use of insured 
persons, together with a very well equipped orthopaedic clinic. 
In addition, the National Institute runs several sanatoria, three 
curative institutions for sick insured persons, and a fourth for 
children and apprentices, two large modern hospitals, and one 
dental clinic. 
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Accident Insurance Benefits 


The system of accident insurance benefits dates from 1907. 


An insured person is entitled to compensation in case of total 
or partial incapacity to work due to an occupational accident or 
disease. If he dies, the compensation is paid to his legal heirs. 
Compensation is also due to the insured person or his legal heirs 
if the incapacity or death is due to a disease contracted during 
employment. 

An insured person who is the victim of an industrial accident 
is entitled to medical treatment, medicaments, the necessary 
medical and surgical appliances, and medical baths and curative 
waters. In addition, he receives a cash benefit for the whole 
period of his treatment, namely, 60 per cent. of his average daily 
wage during the first ten weeks and 75 per cent. from the eleventh 
week onwards. 

After the expiration of this benefit the insured person receives 
a pension during the whole period of total or partial incapacity, 
the amount being fixed according to the rules for sickness benefit. 
These rules are also applied in case of treatment for injuries in 
a hospital or curative institution. In case of total incapacity, 
the insured person is entitled to a pension equal to 66 */s per cent. 
of his wages. If the incapacity is only partial, the amount of the 
pension varies with the degree of incapacity, but no pension is 
due if the incapacity is 10 per cent. or less. If the insured person 
is not merely unable to earn his living, but is also paralysed and 
in a condition necessitating constant attendance, his pension is 
fixed for the whole period of his disablement at 100 per cent. of 
his wages. 

If an insured person dies in consequence of an occupational 
accident or disease, funeral benefit is paid on the same basis as 
in sickness insurance. In addition, his dependants receive an 
annuity as from the date of his death. The widow receives a 
pension, equal to 20 per cent. of the wages of her deceased hus- 
band, during her whole life or until she remarries. The legitimate 
and legally recognised children of the deceased each receive 
15 per cent. of his daily wage up to the age of sixteen years. If 
they have also lost their mother, the pension is raised to 30 per 
cent. The parents and grandparents of the deceased who were 
totally or partially dependent on him, being unable to earn their 
living, receive an annuity equal to 20 per cent. of his wages. 
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The basis of these calculations is the wage earned by the 
insured person in an industry subject to compulsory insurance 
during the last 52 weeks. 

At the end of 1927, the number of persons in receipt of a 
pension on account of an accident was 11,903, and their total 
pensions amounted in that year to nearly 3,000,000 pengé. The 
expenditure on other accident benefits amounted to about 
2,000,000 pengé. It should be observed that from 1928 onwards, 
owing to the new provisions introduced by the 1927 Act, the 
expenditure on pensions has risen by about 60 per cent. 














The Benefits of the Mining Funds 






The benefits granted to the members of mining funds are 
fixed by the rules of these funds and by their special regulations. 
They must be at least equal to those fixed by the general Acts 
on sickness and accident insurance. 







The average membership of these funds in 1927 was 36,000. 
In addition, there were 9,849 pensioners, namely, 4,126 disabled 
persons, 3,536 widows, and 2,187 orphans. The total of the 
pensions paid in 1927 by the funds was about 2,000,000 pengo. 
The revenue from contributions amounted to 3,200,000 pengoé. It 
should be observed that these contributions are not calculated on 
the individual wages actually earned by the miners, but according 
to the nature of their employment. An average is struck for 
each category, and the rate of contribution, paid as to half by the 
employer and half by the insured, is fixed at 14 per cent. of this 


average. 














THE 1928 Act oN INSURANCE AGAINST INVALIDITY, 
O_tp AGE, AND DEATH 






This was the position of social insurance towards the middle 
of 1928, when Parliament passed an Act (XL of 1928) on insurance 
against invalidity, old age, and death’, known as the Second 
Vass Act. This Act is a capital event in the history of sociai 
insurance in Hungary, especially owing to the great extension it 
gives to preventive action. 












Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XXVIiII, No. 5, 29 Oct. 1928, 
pp. 156-158. 
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General Conception of the System 


The object of the system, it may be recalled, is to avert distress. 
Now in view of the fact that the individual and social evil of 
economic ruin threatens everyone, it would be only logical to 
insure all citizens without exception against this risk. In actual 
practice, however, this idea of making social insurance quite 
general needs some modification. 

The risk of impoverishment varies considerably with the 
degree of solvency, the assets, and the occupation of each person; 
in other words, it varies according to social class. A system 
applying the same rules to everyone indiscriminately is therefore 
inconceivable. A general insurance system cannot be considered 
an equitable solution unless each social class contributes to the 
charges of insurance in proportion to its particular risk. 

Undoubtedly the ideal system would be for all citizens to pro- 
vide for their own future by saving enough to cover the risks 
of invalidity and old age. But such a conception presupposes 
a perfect society, in which each member would be able to 
accumulate a reserve and intelligent enough to foresee the risks 
to which he may be exposed. The ideal type of insurance against 
invalidity, old age, and death would seem to be a system in which 
the cost of benefits, corresponding to minimum subsistence needs, 
would be met by voluntary contributions, each social class con- 
tributing to the expenses of insurance according to the prob- 
ability of its special risks. 

But to contemplate such an ideal society is pure speculation. 
Every measure of social policy must be realist and take society 
as it is, with its possibilities, its qualities and defects, precisely 
with the aim of defending and perfecting it. 

The politicians and sociologists who laid the foundations of 
social insurance in Hungary had therefore to bear in mind what 
Hungarian society in particular was like. They had to allow 
for the fact that the conditions of life of the working population 
are at present very difficult in Hungary. No doubt the spirit 
of foresight is more highly developed than in certain other coun- 
tries, but what influence can this subjective factor have if the 
economic situation hampers individual effort? It is also im- 
portant to note that in Hungary industrial production and agri- 
cultural production have not yet reached that state of economic 
equilibrium in which the two harmoniously supplement each 


other. 
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In these conditions it was both logical and necessary that 
the State should itself collect the necessary funds for insurance, 
and should deal with the industrial and agricultural populations 
separately. 

Without forgetting the ideals the Government is aiming at 
in its social policy, the officials responsible for preparing the 
Act on insurance against invalidity, old age, and death had there- 
fore to confine themselves to present possibilities. This was why 
it was decided to limit the application of the Act to begin with 
to workers and industrial and commercial employees. 

The fundamental principles of the insurance were as follows : 
a new institution covering all branches of social insurance was 
to be set up, based on the principle of solidarity and free from 
any element of charity; effort was to be concentrated on trans- 
forming the old system of benefit funds into a new system of 
social insurance; sickness and accident insurance and insurance 
against invalidity, old age, and death were to be unified; pre- 
ventive measures against invalidity were to be taken; social prin- 
ciples were to be introduced into the financial organisation of the 
insurance institutions, ete. 

The question remains whether social insurance can_ be 
regarded as true insurance. According to jurists, it is not insur- 
ance properly so called, because there is no contract or policy 
creating a legal obligation. Economists, on the contrary, ascribe 
an indubitable value to social insurance, and regard it as a genuine 
form of insurance because its object is to spread over all persons 
exposed to a risk — a future event independent of the will of 
those concerned — the charges necessary to cover this risk. 

It is obvious that these charges can be distributed only among 
those who, in case of the occurence of the risk, are entitled 
to receive compensation from the _ institution responsible for 
organising the distribution in question, namely, the insurance 
institution. It is at this point that the special question of the 
share to be contributed by the State arises, If the right to 
insurance benefits is limited to certain categories of the indus- 
trial population, it seems impossible to justify the cost being 
borne also by other social categories who are excluded from the 
insurance system. It would follow that the State contribution is 
justified in principle only if the insurance covers the whole 
population. As long as insurance against invalidity, old age, and 
death in Hungary does not apply to all social categories, the 
agricultural population, if the State contributes to this insurance, 
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will be compelled to bear part of the cost of an institution whose 
privileges are reserved for industrial and commercial occupa- 
tions. 

This view, though perfectly logical, cannot, however, be 
defended absolutely. A system of social insurance is far from 
being to the sole advantage of those directly concerned. As 
indicated at the outset, it is of capital importance to the com- 
munity as a whole. Consequently, by subsidising out of public 
funds an institution intended only for the industrial and com- 
mercial population, the State is not committing an injustice 
against other classes ; it is rather fulfulling a duty by preventing a 
crisis among the industrial classes from affecting the spirit and 
even the health of the whole community. In point of fact, insur- 
rance against invalidity, old age, and death tends to solve certain 
questions of economic policy and public health, in particular by 
granting pensions and assistance to orphans — even those of 
over fifteen years of age provided they are attending school or 
are apprenticed — and further by promoting the work of social 
hygiene in the field of medical and preventive action. It cannot 
be urged, therefore, that the cost of this work of national interest 
should be met by the industrial class alone, when the consequent 
advantages it enjoys ultimately profit the whole community. 

It would be wrong to think that the State contribution iniro- 
duces a factor of relief into the insurance system, The proof is 
that to benefit by the system it is not enough merely to pay ihe 
insurance contributions. For these contributions can be paid 
only during the weeks when the insured person is actually at 
work, that is to say, is taking part in national production. The 
insurance benefits are only the counterpart of the contributions 
paid, while the State’s payments are intended to reward the 
insured for having contributed to the economic life of the 
country. 


Actuarial Bases 


The preparatory work for the 1928 Act was carried out with 
great thoroughness, and the utmost care was taken in collecting 
the various statistical data on which the actuarial calculations 
that are technically indispensable for insurance were to be based. 
These calculations were entrusted to Professor Frisch, who made 
use both of the data collected in Hungary and of similar statistics 
for foreign countries. As the Act in question deals especialiy 
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with invalidity, it is obvious that the chief purpose of the actuarial 
calculations was to determine the probability of this risk at 
different ages. 

For this purpose use was made, for workers in the iron, metal- 
working, and engineering industries, and electrical generating 
stations, of the Zillner tables relating to workers in the German 
iron and engineering trade unions; for transport workers, the 
Zimmermann tables relating to the whole staff of the railways; 
for workers in other industries the tabes for the operating staff 
of the railways ; and finally, for private employees, the Riedl 
tables relating to German railway clerks. This method was 
quite consonant with the actual situation from the point of view 
of the distribution of the insured by risk classes, though the 
probabilities of invalidity have increased since these tables were 
prepared. 

To determine the probable mortality of the insured, formulae 
based on the data of the Austrian sickness funds for the period 
1896-1910 were used. The probable mortality among children 
was calculated from the statistics for Budapest. 

To calculate the probable amount of widows’ pensions. 
account was taken of the number of married insured persons 
and of single persons who might subsequently marry. 


The Unification of Insurance 


After a study of the three bases indicated by Korkisch on 
which social insurance can be unified (legal, organic, and material 
unity), it was considered that the circumstances called for the 
organic unification of the systems of sickness insurance and 
insurance against invalidity, old age, and death ; and in order to 
reduce the cost of the operation to a minimum, it was decided to 
incorporate the latter branch of insurance in the system of 
sickness and accident insurance as reorganised by the 1927 Act. 
lt was thus possible to entrust the central and local administra- 
tion to the same organisations : the National Workers’ Insurance 
Institute and the National Private Employees’ Insurance Institute. 
which deal respectively with workers and salaried employees. In 
this way there was no need to erect new buildings for the central 
offices, or to incur heavy expenditure for the material require- 
ments of administration. 

Declarations concerning employees and workers subject to 
imsurance are made by the employers on the same form and at 
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the same time for sickness and accident insurance and for insur- 
ance against invalidity, old age, and death. Similarly, the calcula- 
tion and payment of the respective contributions are single 
operations. The total is not distributed between the two branches 
of insurance until after the contributions are actually received. 


From the point of view of medical and curative treatment the 
unification of the two systems will mean a substantial saving. 
In practice, the curative institutions organised separately or 
jointly by the two branches of insurance will so far assist and 
supplement each other that only a system of cost accounting 
can determine which branch has borne the cost of treatment of 
an insured person. In addition, the cost of supervision will be 
lessened by the fact that the same staff will be employed for 
persons in receipt of sickness benefit and for those in receipt of 
invalidity or old-age pensions. 

The unification of sickness insurance with invalidity and old- 
age insurance thus offers considerable advantages from the point 
of view of organisation, social hygiene, and expense. It might 
even be described as necessary for the future of social insurance 
in Hungary. 

The insurance funds are divided into two parts and managed 
separately, according as they are derived from employees’ or from 
workers’ contributions. Thus each group retains its financial 
autonomy. For this purpose two special committees have been 
set up, one by the general meeting of the National Workers’ 
Insurance Institute, the other by the Private Employees’ Insur- 
ance Institute, to administer the reserve funds for workers and 
employees respectively. 

The payment of pensions is also carried out separately for 
each of the two groups of insured persons, through two special 
committees, one for workers, the other for employees. 


Similarly, the institutions for health protection, medical 
treatment, the prevention of incapacity for work, and the cure 
of temporary invalidity, for which the Act provides operate 
separately for employees and for workers. 

Thus in spite of the nominal unification of invalidity and old- 
age insurance for the two groups of beneficiaries, full provision 
has been made for the adjustments necessary in view of the 
special conditions of private employees, whether in the sphere of 
benefits, administration, management, the payment of pensions, 
or medical and health services. The tendency is towards unifying 
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all branches of social insurance while making allowance for the 
special conditions of different social classes. 

The same principle underlies the proposed amendment to 
Act XL of 1928 which will shortly be discussed by the Hungarian 
Parliament. The object of this amendment is to extend the 
activity of the National Workers’ Insurance Institute to cover 
pensions insurance for artisans, of whom there are about 200,000 
in Hungary. Hitherto these artisans, and also small traders, 
could insure voluntarily in the National Institute ; when the 
amendment is passed, invalidity and old-age insurance will be 
compulsory for them too. 


Scope of Insurance 


Insurance against invalidity, old-age, and death is compulsory 
for all undertakings and industries, whether their working 
depends or not on the holding of a licence, permit, or certificate, 
as well as for mines, the iron and metal-working industries, large 
building undertakings, navigation and other transport companies, 
and for commercial undertakings, financial establishments, 
offices, etc. The result is that all persons who are employed by 
an employer in the above undertakings and work for regular 
remuneration are insured, irrespective of age, sex, or nationality. 

| The wage or remuneration is taken to comprise all payments, 
fees, daily wages, housing allowances, supplements, bonuses, 
commissions, payments for piece work, payments in kind, and 
all items of income, even if casual, arising out of services rendered 
to third parties (tips, etc.). Office employees, foremen, clerks, 
assistants, and persons in similar positions, who are generally 
paid by the month or year — in other words, private employees 
— are not exempt from the liability to insurance unless their 
total earnings exceed 500 pengé a month or 6,000 pengé a year. 

It is estimated that the system of insurance against invalidity, 
old age, and death will cover more than 650,000 persons and that 
the contributions will amount to nearly 37,500,000 peng6, of 
which the State will pay about 4,500,000 peng6. 


Contributions 


The cost of old-age and invalidity insurance is met by a 
constant average contribution, calculated on the basis of a system 
of capitalisation of premiums with interest reckoned at 4 per 
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cent. The system of capitalisation as compared with that of 
distribution of costs has the advantage of preventing a rapid 
increase in the cost of insurance, such as is inevitable when it is 
wished to keep the initial expenses low with the system of 
distribution. The 4 per cent. rate of interest, although it seems, 
perhaps, rather low compared with the present state of credit, 
ultimately means a large measure of security for the insurance 
finances. 

The average rate of contributions is fixed to cover all benefits, 
the cost of preventive measures and medical treatment, and 
general administrative expenses. This rate may not exceed 4 per 
cent. of the workers’ wages and 5 per cent. of the actual earnings 
of employees. 

Every five years the Minister of Social Welfare and Labour 
wil undertake an audit to ascertain whether there has been any 
change in the position of the insured that may call for a revision 
of the rate of contributions. To this end the National Workers’ 
Insurance Institute has set up an observation section, which 
collects data concerning all the aspects of insurance against 
invalidity, old age, and death. 

From the financial year 1933-1934 onwards the State will 
pay an annual subsidy of 4,000,000 pengé to the insurance funds. 
This sum will be increased by 5 per cent. per annum during fifty 
vears and from 1983-1984 onwards it will remain stationary. 
Furthermore, besides contributing 2,200,000 pengé to the budget 
of the National Workers’ Insurance Institute, the State will pay 
1,000,000 peng6é a year to cover the cost of administration of the 
old-age and invalidity insurance branch of that Institute and of 
the Private Employees’ Insurance Institute. 


Benefits 


As already stated, the workers’ contribution is 4 per cent. of 
their actual wages and that of private employees is 5 per cent. 
of their actual salary, apart from the State contribution. This 
difference of one per cent. between the two rates enables the 
insurance institution to grant rather larger benefits to employees. 

An insured person is entitled to an old-age pension on reaching 
the age of sixty-five years, on condition that he has paid his 
regular contribution for 400 weeks and that he has been con- 
tinuously insured ; his insurance is deemed to have been inter- 
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rupted in any salender year during which he has paid less than 
thirteen weekly contributions, 

The right to an invalidity pension is acquired by permanently 
disabled persons on condition that they have paid their contribu- 
tions for 200 weeks and that they have been continuously 
insured. 

Invalidity and old-age pensions are made up of a fixed part, 
the basic pension, and a supplement depending on the length of 
employment. The basic pension is 120 pengé a year, while the 
variable part increases with the number of weekly contributions 
actually paid, being equal to 24 per cent. a year for workers, and 
19 per cent. for employees, of the total contributions paid. 


The Act makes special provision for insured persons’ families. 
To each child who after the death of a pensioner is entitled to 
an orphan’s pension the institution grants an allowance equal 
to 5 per cent. of the deceased pensioner’s pension. 


The widow of an insured person is entitled to a widow's 
pension provided her husband had paid 200 weekly contribu- 
tions and had been continuously insured. The widow of a 
person in receipt of an old-age or invalidity pension has the same 
rights if she has reached the age of sixty-five years or is per- 
manently incapable of work. The widow’s pension is fixed at 
50 per cent. of the pension to which the insured person would 
lawfully have been entitled. 

If an insured person dies, his legitimate and legally recognised 
children are entitled to orphans’ pensions if he himself was in 
receipt of an old-age or invalidity pension or if he had paid 200 
weekly contributions and had been continuously insured. This 
pension is paid until the orphan reaches the age of fifteen years, 
and even seventeen years if he is completely unable to earn his 
living or is receiving a technical general education. For orphans 
woh have lost both parents the pension is 30 per cent., and for 
those who have lost only ons parent 50 per cent., of the pension 
to which the deceased person was lawfully entitled. 

While the invalidity pension is the same for workers and 
employees, the conditions giving a right to this pension are not 
the same for both categories. A worker is considered to be 
disabled if his state of health or an infirmity renders him unable 
to earn at least one-third of the average earnings of able-bodied 
workers with the same technical experience as himself and 
employed on work suited to his intellectual and physical qualifi- 
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cations. A private employee, on the other hand, is considered to 
be disabled as soon as he is unable to earn half the average 
salary of employees of his category who are in good health, are 
engaged in non-manual work, and have similar qualifications 
and practical experience to his own. 

For a widow’s pension, too, there is a difference between 
workers and employees. The widow of a private employee is 
entitled to this pension irrespective of age, provided that her 
husband had paid 200 weekly contributions or was in receipt of 
an old-age or invalidity pension. 

As regards the orphan’s pension, the age limit, which is fixed 
at fifteen years for workers’ children, is raised to eighteen years 
for those of private employees. 

The basic pension of private employees is the same as that 
of workers, 120 pengé a year. The variable part, on the con- 
trary, which increases with the contributions paid, is fixed for 
private employees at 19 per cent. only of the total contributions 
paid, whereas for workers the proportion is 24 per cent. 

Calculations show that these benefits are perfectly adjusted 
to the contributions of the two groups, amounting to 4 per cent. 
of the workers’ wages and 5 per cent. of the employees’ salaries, 
exclusive of the payments made by the State separately for each 
group. 

As stated above, the basic pension is 120 peng6é a year for 
both categories, but the variable part is 24 per cent. and 19 per 
cent. respectively of the contributions paid. In spite of this 
difference, the variable part of the pension is ultimately the same 
for the two groups. It increases annually at the rate of one per 
cent. of wages. Since a private employee’s contribution is 5 per 
cent. of his salary and the variable pension 19 per cent. of the 
total contributions paid, this pension is therefore equal to 
19X5 — 100 or 0.95 per cent. of the salary. For a worker, the 
contribution is 4 per cent. of wages and the variable pension 
24 per cent. of the total contributions paid, so that this pension 
is equal to 24X4 — 100 or 0.96 per cent. of wages. The difference 
between the variable pensions of the two groups is therefore 
only apparent. 

The Act also provides for the case of a person who, being in 
receipt of an invalidity or old-age pension, takes a new paid post 
in which he is liable to insurance. If he again becomes disabled. 
or if he reaches the age of sixty-five years, he will receive an 
additional annual pension of 24 per cent. or 19 per cent., accord- 
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ing to his category, of the total contributions paid since the 
beginning of the first pension until the date the supplementary 
pension falls due. 

A widower who is totally unable to earn his living, and for 
this reason was mainly dependent on his wife when she was 
alive, is also entitled to a pension. 

It is obvious that an invalidity pension is not granted in cases 
of wilfully induced disablement. Similarly, no widow's or 
orphan’s pension is granted in case of suicide of an insured 
person. 

The following table shows the nominal value of pensions paid 
under the systems of insurance against invalidity, old age, and 
death in certain European countries : 


INVALIDITY, OLD-AGE, AND SURVIVORS’ PENSIONS IN CERTAIN 
EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


(In Hungarian pengé, per year) 
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| Austria 308 .93 | 463.39 130.33 | 
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Czechoslovakia! 282.79 509.17 622.36 254.59 203 . 67 101.83 














Germany 480.51 | 787.78 | 941.41 | 511.89 | 393.89 

Italy 268.44 | 475.35 | 577.72 | 
i | 

Great Britain | 723.45 | 728.45 | 723.45 | 723.45 | 541.80 | 

Hungary 239.14 | 477.41 | 596.56 | 238.71 | 143.22 | 71.61 


Large financial establishments and industrial undertakings 
with pension funds of their own usually offer their employees 
higher benefits than those of the compulsory insurance system. 
For this reason, employees belonging to a fund of this kind are 
exempt from compulsory insurance, provided that the Minister 
of Social Welfare and Labour has approved the fund in question, 
and that the latter has at least forty members if it belongs to 
an industrial undertaking and twenty-five if it belongs to a fin- 
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ancial establishment. The Act of course contains strict regula- 
tions concerning the approval of these private funds. 

A private fund is a separate unit for accounting purposes 
and is under the direct supervision of the Ministry. An under- 
taking that runs a private fund is liable for all the fund’s obliga- 
tions. When a fund is common to several undertakings, it cannot 
be approved by the Minister unless its obligations are guaranteed 
jointly and severally by all the undertakings concerned, in accord- 
ance with the rules of the fund and with the law. 

The private funds are obliged to recognise the waiting period 
passed by a private employee, and the contributions paid by him. 
in a fund of another institution of the same kind or in a com- 
pulsory insurance institution. 


In order to prevent the employee from being bound to an 
undertaking with a private fund, the Act provides that the con- 
tributions accumulated in the name of an employee belonging 
to this fund must, if he changes his employment, be transferred 
to any other institution of the same kind recognised by th« 
Minister or even to a compulsory insurance institution. But—and 
this, in the writer’s opinion, is a regrettable decision—this pos- 
sibility of transfer does not apply to the whole sum accumulated. 
It is limited to an amount equal to the total contributions with 
which the employee would have been credited if during the period 
he was employed by the undertaking he had belonged to a com- 
pulsory insurance institution. The transferable part is calculated 
at 5.2 per cent. of the total salary earned by the employee during 
his employment, 5 per cent. for the contribution paid by private 
employees insured in the National Institute, and the extra 0.2 
per cent. corresponding to the State contribution. According to 
the decisions of the Hungarian Courts, an employee who ceases 
to be insured before acquiring a claim to a pension is entitled 
to full repayment of the contributions he has himself paid during 
his employment, the balance standing to his credit remaining 
the property of the fund to which he belonged. 

Every three years the Government must audit the accounts 
of the private pension funds recognised by the State, in order 
to make sure that the employers’ contribution is at least equal 
lo that of the employees, and further that the assets of these 
funds are invested in absolutely safe securities recognised as such 
by the law (national debt bonds, trustee funds, mortgage bonds. 


real estate, etc.). 
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Preventive Action 


Act XXI of 1927 had already prescribed the observance of 
certain measures, and the use of appliances and equipment for 
the protection of health and prevention of accidents in offices, 
undertakings, factories, and industries liable to compulsory sick- 
ness insurance. Under Act XL of 1928 the National Workers’ 
Insurance Institute must allocate 6 per cent. of the total contribu- 
tions paid for insurance against invalidity, old age, and death 
to the creation of a special fund to be used solely for promoting 
public health and industrial safety. 

It should be remarked that the contributions collected in 
accordance with the Act may not be used for other purposes than 
the benefits already enumerated, the prevention of invalidity or 
premature loss of working capacity, the application of measures 
of health protection and medical treatment, the restoration to 
health of temporarily disabled persons, the setting up of curative 
institutions, and administrative expenses. 

The provisions of the Act concerning financial organisation 
and the work of health protection and medical treatment are 
intended to promote both the general interests of the population 
and the interests of social policy. The methods of protection so 
adopted serve three purposes: to avert premature invalidity 
among insured persons, to put off as long as possible the date 
at which incapacity sets in, and to ensure the recovery of tem- 
porarily disabled persons. 

The principal object of sickness insurance is medical or 
therapeutical treatment; preventive measures take only second 
place. In invalidity and old-age insurance, on the contrary, 
therapeutics is subordinate to prevention. For this reason, the 
funds of the latter branch of insurance must preferably be spent 
on prevention and prophylaxis; medical treatment is neither a 
benefit properly so called nor a right of the insured person. 

In allocating 6 per cent. of the contributions to health pro- 
tection and medical work the insurance institution is again aiming 
at economy, for this provision will result in improved general 
hygiene, better protection against disease, reduced probability 
of premature invalidity, and a lower rate of mortality among the 
insured population. Protection against disease, like medical 
treatment, cannot be truly effective unless it accompanies the 
insured person throughout his life, not merely from birth but 
from the moment of conception, and until his death. 
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In the work of improving the vitality of the individual and 
of the race the principles of eugenics are acquiring more and 
more importance. The Hungarian Act provides for the establish- 
ment of a matrimonial consulting office, where instruction will 
be given on the responsibilities of the married from the point 
of view of the reproduction of the species, and where everyone 
will be able to obtain ante-natal advice. This office will be main- 
tained by the National Workers’ Insurance Institute. Although 
recourse to it is not compulsory for the insured, its work will 
ultimately popularise the idea of medical consultation before 
marriage, and it may be hoped that the insured will make increas- 
ing use of it. 


For infants, too, prophylactic measures have been taken. 
The plan of the “Krankenschwestern” who are so widely employed 
in Germany has been followed, and the Insurance Institute makes 
use of the services of so-called “protectors of families”, whose 
duty it is to visit new-born infants and instruct the mothers how 
to bath, clothe, and swaddle the child. The mother’s mistakes 
or clumsiness may have very serious consequences, affecting the 
whole life of the child and sometimes leading to a considerable 
reduction in his future working capacity or to premature in- 
validity. It is therefore necessary that these “protectors” should 
visit the infants frequently, and give repeated instructions to 
ignorant young mothers, explaining to them the serious con- 
sequences of any mistakes they may make. 


Another duty of these “protectors” (who are of both sexes) 
is to inspect dwellings and draw up reports containing any observa- 
tions they have to make. These reports are very valuable as a 
guide to the Government in its housing policy. Furthermore, the 
quarters and streets that are notified as unhealthy and dangerous 
lose the right to the credits allocated from insurance monies, as 
shown below, to promote the construction of modern dwellings. 


As soon as the child reaches school age, the invalidity and 
old-age insurance inspectors responsible for health protection 
examine the physical and moral condition of the parents in order 
to see whether the child should be given a change of air, so as 
to increase its resistance to tubercular infection. The children 
of tuberculous parents, i.e. those who are exposed to infection, 
are sent into the country every three years, to protect them 
against the risk of premature invalidity. In addition, the insur- 
ance institutions, in co-operation with the educational authorities, 
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have opened forest schools for children exposed to tubercular 
infection. 

To reduce the ravages caused by endemic disease, it is indis- 
pensable for the invalidity and old-age insurance system to pay 
special attention to combating tuberculosis, and it is among 
children that the fight against this disease should begin. This 
fight is of the highest importance, not only from the point of 
view of the vitality of the race, but also of national economy, 
for tuberculosis chooses its victims chiefly among persons at 
an age when their productive powers are at their height. Statistics 
show that in Hungary, as elsewhere, a very large proportion of 
the cost of invalidity and old-age insurance is due to cases of 
premature invalidity or death caused by tuberculosis. Thus, by 
devoting a considerable proportion of its funds to fighting tuber- 
culosis, the medical and health protection service actually reduces 
the charges that would otherwise have to be met, and the money 
the Institute spends on this fight ultimately comes back to it 
with interest. 


One of the indispensable conditions of the health protection 
service is that insured persons and their dependants should 
undergo systematic and periodical medical supervision. This is 
the only means of discovering which children need to be protected 
against tubercular infection and of detecting the cases of infec- 
tious disease that ought to be isolated. 

This systematic medical supervision begins in Hungary with 
the worker's first year of employment, if he becomes insured 
before his seventeenth year. The Act provides that in this case 
he must undergo a double examination twice a year, the first 
medical, relating to his physical condition, the second psycho- 
technical, relating to his intellectual and mental aptitudes. On 
the basis of this double examination the insured person is in- 
formed of the occupations that are counterindicated in his case. 
This advice obviously cannot be binding in any way, but it is 
interesting for two reasons : first, because it is the first stage in 
the systematic and periodical supervision already mentioned; 
and secondly, because it is an attempt to neutralise the most 
frequent causes of premature invalidity. As a matter of fact, 
most young persons choose their trade without any very sound 
reason, according to the opportunities of the moment, their 
parents’ occupation, their personal inclination or whim, but very 
rarely according to their mental equipment, physique, or apti- 
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tudes. Many even choose an occupation that is injurious to their 
health and ultimately causes premature invalidity. 

For this service the Institute employs an experienced medical 
staff with a full knowledge of the workers’ conditions of life. 
The psychotechnical examination is carried out by means of 
instruments that are cheap and easily operated, and the most 
up-to-date methods are used. 

This process is not intended as a means of advising the indi- 
vidual on the choice of an occupation, but of keeping him out 
of posts for which he is not fitted, which, in other words, may 
have an unfavourable effect on his capacity for work. If the 
writer is not mistaken, Hungary is the first country to have 
introduced an examination of this kind in connection with in- 
validity and old-age insurance. 

Under the Act a person who, while not actually ill, is found 
on examination to be threatened by premature invalidity, receives 
free medicaments to avert this danger in properly substantiated 
cases. The periodical medical examination intended to determine 
the need for this gratis supply of medicaments may be continued 
even after the person in question ceases to be insured, provided 
that he or a member of his family is in receipt of a pension 
paid by the Institute. The object of this continued control is 
to determine, on the one hand, whether the condition of the 
temporarily disabled person has improved sufficiently for his 
pension to be reduced or withdrawn, and on the other, whether 
medical intervention might remedy his condition. 

In view of the fact that at least 90 per cent. of the persons 
insured against old age and invalidity are also liable to com- 
pulsory sickness insurance, which provides for compulsory 
hospital treatment in certain cases, the Act on invalidity and old- 
age insurance empowers the Institute to insert supplementary 
measures to this effect in its regulations. Thus it is the duty 
of the doctors employed by the sickness insurance authorities, 
when visiting sick persons and supervising convalescents, to study 
not only the symptoms of diseases calling for treatment, but also 
the general health conditions of insured persons and their fainilies. 
If they observe the characteristic symptoms of some endemic 
disease, they must immediately send a report to the Chief Medical 
Officer of the Institute, who takes the necessary steps. This 
measure is all the more important in that it is indispensable to 
keep up to date the list of insured persons suffering from tuber- 
culosis, venereal disease, ete. 
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It is equally important to isolate persons exposed to tubercular 
infection or suffering from an infectious disease and to place in 
a curative institution persons suffering from or exposed to the 
risk of premature invalidity, and those who fail to carry out the 
doctor’s orders in their own homes or are in need of constant 
medical supervision. 

Owing to the general aversion to hospital felt by the less 
educated classes it was necessary to provide in the Act for com- 
pulsory hospital treatment. This compulsion may be applied to 
persons not living with their families and therefore not likely 
to receive sufficient care at home, those whose sickness is danger- 
ous to the persons they live with, those who run the risk of 
infection at home or need continual medical supervision, those 
for whom medical treatment cannot succeed without their ad- 
mission to a curative institution, and finally, those who wilfully 
disobey the doctor’s orders and thus retard their recovery. 


The Principles of Financial Organisation 


The financial aspect of the problem of social insurance is 
particularly important in Hungary. 

To prevent the cost of invalidity and old-age insurance from 
becoming too heavy a charge on national production, it is indis- 
pensable that the sums paid by private undertakings in the form 
of contributions should be put into circulation again as soon as 
possible. Furthermore, the administration of the National Work- 
ers’ Insurance Institute must see to it that the funds thus obtained 
should, as far as possible, return to the productive organisations 
that supplied them. Finally, great prudence is called for in the 
investment of the insurance funds, whose administration is 
centralised at Budapest. 

As regards the investment of the funds, security has been 
the first consideration, economic and social reasons coming next. 
The burden of insurance is hardly tolerable unless the accumulated 
reserves serve to consolidate the productive organisations that, in 
spite of their difficult situation, have assumed the material charges 
of the social institutions. 

All the aspects of the problem have therefore been taken into 
account in organising the administration of the funds derived 
from the process of capitalisation. The most important factor, 
as already stated, is security of investment. The second factor 
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is political and economic: the Government can use the accu- 
mulated funds to solve certain problems of economic policy not 
provided for in the national budget. The third point of view, 
that of social policy, also demands that the capital should be 
invested with absolute security, but, at the same time, with due 
regard for the economic side of the question; the necessity of 
encouraging production, which has to bear the cost of social 
insurance. In other words, the problem is twofold, because 
economic interests have to be safeguarded and social necessities 
satisfied at the same time. 

To realise the necessary harmony between these various points 
of view, a considerable proportion of the reserve funds of the 
Institute must be invested in national debt bonds, while 30 per 
cent. of the accumulated funds are by preference invested in 
redeemable interest-bearing mortgage bonds. Important sums 
are thus placed at the disposal of the undertakings and employers 
liable to insurance to help them to construct workers’ dwellings. 

In view of the success of the work of economic restoration 
in Hungary, the financial equilibrium that has been established, 
and the stability of the national currency, the Act does not fix 
a maximum for investment in national debt bonds. 

From the economic and social point of view, it is of the 
highest importance that part of the reserve funds should be em- 
ployed to consolidate and develop the building industry. Seven- 
teen principal industries and over forty secondary industries 
benefit directly or indirectly by these credits; this means that 
ultimately the whole of industrial production benefits. 

There can be no doubt that, conceived on these lines, the 
financial administration of invalidity and old-age insurance offers 
an excellent foundation for a modern housing policy. The eco- 
nomic impetus resulting from the special facilities thus given 
to building will also prove of considerable advantage to the fin- 
ances of the State, since a necessary result will be a perceptible 
increase in the revenue from taxation. 


CONCLUSION 


To sum up, the extensive service of protection organised by 
the insurance system may be considered as the basis for a policy 
of health and social welfare on a wide scale, whose practical 
success will depend primarily on the financial resources at its 
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disposal, the intelligence of the insured population, and the devo- 
tion and conscientiousness of the medical profession. Whether 
these conditions are fully realised or not, the system of invalidity 
and old-age insurance in particular is already achieving a triple 
result: by the benefits it pays it alleviates the effects of certain 
risks; by its method of working it gives effect to a systematic 
policy of public health; by the way its funds are administered 
it facilitates the adoption of a sound housing policy. The com- 
bination of these three principles cannot fail to strengthen and 
protect the physical and moral health of insured families, by 
reducing their anxieties, improving their conditions of life, and 
in a general way increasing the vigour of the race. 





Education in Agriculture 


by 


L. E. MAtTTHAEI 


Chief of the Agricultural Service, International Labour Office 


In 1921 the Third Session of the International Labour Con- 
ference adopted a Recommendation urging the Governments to 
develop vocational agricultural education, drawing their attention 
to the justice of ensuring that it should be made available to 
agricultural wage earners on the same conditions as to other 
persons engaged in agriculture, and inviting them to send 
information at regular intervals to the International Labour 
Office on the measures taken to develop vocational agricultural 
education in their respective countries. 

Subsequently to the adoption of this Recommendation, the 
Mixed Advisory Agricultural Committee — an official advisory 
body on agricultural questions responsible to the International 
Labour Office and the International Institute of Agriculture, 
Rome—agreed that the Office should carry out a study of the sub- 
ject. The Office has therefore prepared a report, which will be 
submitted to the Mixed Committee for their consideration at 
their meeting to be held on 7 November, and will afterwards 
be published in the series “Studies and Reports’’. 

The following article, in which the conclusions of the report 
are referred to, aims at giving a general outline of the broad 
principles involved and showing the features which are common 
to the different national systems of such education, and are 
therefore presumably either inevitable or specially advantageous. 


OCATIONAL agricultural education owes its origin to the 
great advances made in the nineteenth century in the 
operations connected with agriculture. It has only lately been 
systematised and controlled, as it is only of late years that these 
advances have become world-wide public property, and that the 
idea of furthering technical education by public means has 
been adopted. So rapid are now the technical advances in the 
agricultural industry that the organisation of technical education 
to keep up with them is still in a state of transition at many 
points ; but certain characteristic institutions have emerged. 
These institutions as established in the different countries show 
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a great resemblance to each other, though no national system 
taken in its entirety is exactly like any other, nor does each 
national system by any means always include every type of 
institution. The national systems differ perhaps more in the 
way they fit on to the general educational system of their countries 
than in any other respect. More especially do the presence or 
absence of continuation education (i.e. education continued after 
leaving the elementary school) among rural populations and the 
general educational standards of those populations affect the 
organisation of vocational training for agriculture. Another 
feature, of course, is the nature of the typical agricultural enter- 
prise: the existence of many large-scale or many small-scale 
farming enterprises, as the case may be, will greatly affect the 
curriculum and character of the agricultural teaching in a 
particular country. 

In general, the lower-grade agricultural school and the inter- 
mediate-grade agricultural school exist everywhere, their purpose 
being respectively to give a preliminary and a more complete 
training, the latter including a good deal of theory in general 
farming. The lower-grade school makes fewer demands on the 
purse, time, and intellectual effort of its students. The inter- 
mediate-grade school means usually a fairly prolonged technical 
education, but some countries do not distinguish strictly between 
these two types of training and have a number of institutions 
which between them offer anything from a six-month course 
to one of several years. On the other hand, the higher-grade 
agricultural institution is usually clearly distinguished as such, 
and generally ranks with institutions of university standing. 
Apart from all these are special institutions, to which reference 
is made below, and above all extension education, which is also 
described at greater length. 

The great variety of institutions necessary to cater for the 
different needs of rural populations is striking, and makes agri- 
cultural technical education an expensive business, especially as 
it has to be backed up by a series of model farms and often 
most costly experiment stations. The number of teaching institu- 
tions is sometimes not sufficient on account of the expense of 
maintaining them. On the other hand, a good deal of effort is 
also needed to get candidates to present themselves, and not 
every course or institution can automatically count on attracting 
pupils. Indeed, the problem of the willingness of rural popula- 
tions to be educated on technical lines is a special problem which 
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will call for further remark. Here the voluntary bodies con- 
nected with agriculture — farmers’ associations, agricultural 
societies, etc. — play a big réle, as they have expressed them- 
selves pretty well without exception in favour of technical train- 
ing, and often greatly assist Governments in spreading knowledge 
of courses, or, indeed, actually shoulder some of the work them- 
selves, with or without financial assistance from the Government. 
In general, however, vocational agricultural education is both 
Government-controlled and publicly financed. An important 
system of private education exists in France, but this appears to 
be exceptional. Higher agricultural institutions have often 
benefited by private benefactions or have been originally founded 
by private gift, but even these are now practically all public, or 
semi-public, institutions. 

The effort made to train the agricultural population in the 
pursuit of their occupation is therefore a public effort and should 
conform to the standards usually laid down for such public 
arrangements. Such education must be thoroughly inspected 
and controlled ; it must be directed to useful ends ; it must be 
non-sectarian and democratic, i.e. open to all; it must be kept 
within the limits laid down by parliamentary appropriations. 
But its opportunities should be adequate and fairly spread so 
as to serve the different parts of the country equally. Some of 
these requirements are by no means easy to fulfil and some are 
a long way from being properly fulfilled ; but, on the whole, 
Governments have made great efforts to conform to_ these 
principles, and the state of vocational agricultural education may 
be said to be healthy, though more of it is very much to be 
desired. 


Il 


What should vocational agricultural education teach ? One 
of the features of the carrying on of modern agriculture is the 
vastness of its technical background : practically every one of 
the natural sciences is drawn upon for knowledge. Obviousiy 
no farmer is going to master all these ; but should he skim them 
over ? The answer is no, that is not the purpose of vocational 
agricultural education ; though technical it is not scientific. It 
requires some courage from the purely pedagogical point of view 
to drive this point home; at once there arises the bogey of 
unsound learning. However, it must be stated with determina- 
tion that vocational agricultural education is concerned not with 
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the means of arriving at knowledge but with the means of 
applying it. It might almost be said that it has only one thing 
to teach, and that is a right relation between the farmer and the 
scientist. 

It is here that skill in teaching comes in. The present task 
of vocational agricultural education requires something almost 
like a study of mass psychology. If the means of applying 
scientific knowledge to the cultivation of the earth are badly 
taught the result will be that the country boy will learn practices 
by rote, which, when he is a man of forty, will be completely 
out-of-date. What he needs is to be taught the capacity to adapt 
and discard, the capacity and will to send his son to an agri- 
cultural school when the time comes, and — crowning touch of 
all — the capacity to make him support with equanimity the 
determination of that son when he comes back from the agri- 
cultural school to reverse the old practices on the home farm. To 
teach such a mental attitude is not easy in any department of 
life; it implies great lessons in combined modesty and self- 
reliance. 

The methods used in vocational agricultural education must 
conduce to these aims ; they must be progressive and modern. It 
is beyond question essential that the authoritative position of 
knowledge should be made plain to the pupil, and this is difficult 
in a world which has tended for a long time past to despise the 
“laboratory” expert. But to arouse the pupils’ own initiative is 
equally important. For this purpose a certain amount of friend- 
liness on the part of the teacher is really indispensable. It is 
fortunate that most countries have managed to secure this friendly 
atmosphere in connection with their vocational agricultural 
education systems. Agricultural knowledge has long since burst 
the walls of the formal teaching institute ; it is being carried, 
one might almost say hawked, round the countryside in a rather 
informal way. There is not space in the present article to give 
a description, however brief, of the various formal teaching 
institutions in agriculture ; information will be found in the 
report alluded to above. But some description of so-called 
extension education in agriculture cannot be omitted. 

Agricultural extension education links up noticeably with the 
democratic movement in education. It has the quality of popular- 
ising knowledge, and its intimate association with such institu- 
tions as the People’s High Schools in Denmark and Norway is 
not fortuitous. But it has its own methods and some of these 
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are rather interesting. For instance, most Governments run a 
fairly expensive agricultural journal which, though it may cost 
a certain subscription per annum, is really a free gift to the 
farmer. More important still because more widespread is the 
mass of pamphlets and fly-sheets distributed at official cost. The 
magic lantern had begun to be used, but the cinema has come 
just in time to coincide with the spread of vocational agricultural 
education ; its use is very extensive, as is also the use of wireless ; 
and it may be remarked that the practice of Governments in 
communicating the latest produce prices to the agricultural public 
at frequent intervals is really rather a remarkable intervention 
by official authority into the farmer’s life. Another method of 
teaching which is extraordinarily practical is the travelling 
demonstration train and the travelling demonstration wagon. 
Such trains and wagons fully fitted with modern equipment and 
modern exhibits are advertised beforehand and seem most success- 
ful in attracting interest. But the particular new departure which 
is apparently unique to agriculture is the system of imparting 
information on technical subjects to the individual producer 
through personal advice. This system is owed to North America, 
where it was first perfected in the United States and Canada. It 
has since been adopted in a very large number of countries and 
is of very great importance. The work of the agricultural adviser, 
director, organiser, agent, or representative — all these titles are 
used —- may be very wide. He instructs and gives advice ; he 
also initiates lectures, discussions, tours, exhibits, demonstration 
plots, etc. He may be single-handed or he may be understudied 
by a large staff of assistants ; he may work in close connection 
with a formal teaching institute, or he may be more or less 
independent. 

The success of the system has been enormous: the agricultural 
adviser stands in a special friendly relation to the farmer. All 
that stands in the way of further success is the question of how 
much money can legitimately be spent by Governments (or by 
such public or semi-public bodies as may replace them in this 
respect, e.g. by chambers of agriculture) on this form of educa- 
tion. 


Before considering the reasons why such special forms of 
education should have been evolved for the industry of agri- 
culture, attention may be called to a recent important departure 
which appears likely to spread to a great many countries and to 
he a very considerable contribution to the problem of occupa- 
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tional training in general; this is the so-called young farmers’ 
club (boys’ and girls’ club) movement. A young farmers’ club 
is a small local group of boys and girls in the top forms of 
elementary schools or a little older, who are directed, under an 
authorised leader, to carry out certain definite agricultural opera- 
tions known as “projects”. These operations are carried out on 
the children’s own home farms, as a rule. Typical projects are 
the rearing of a calf, the keeping of half-a-dozen head of poultry 
and the disposal of their eggs, the planting, cultivation, and 
reaping of a special crop on a small piece of ground, etc. It 
has always been a feature of young farmers’ clubs to make the 
children pay attention to the financial and business side of their 
project. They are taught to keep accounts and are responsible 
(with or without the help of their parents) for the actual financial 
operations of buying and selling. Any profit that is made is, as 
a rule, regarded as their pocket-money. 

It will at once be seen that this system combines many 
advantages. It gives scope to individual ability, but, at the same 
time, it implies authorised direction and teaching; it arouses 
the child’s_ self-reliance without throwing him up against an 
important economic proposition, or frightening him at the outset 
with the vastness of what he has to do; it arouses emulation 
between him and his fellows ; it lasts long enough to stimulate 
him without, at the same time, being too monotonous (because 
he is handling a thing that actually grows or changes) ; and it 
brings him into direct contact with practical life. At the same 
time, it has been found that indirectly the young farmers’ clubs 
are very useful in securing the interest of the children’s parents 
in improved agricultural practice. It is not the object of the 
club, but it is an added advantage, that sometimes vocational 
agricultural education may be started in a district through a 
young farmers’ club where any direct appeal to the adult agri- 
cultural population would have been hopeless. 

On the other hand, the more the idea of the young farmers’ 
clubs spreads the larger will be the number of those required 
to direct them — and this is certainly a problem. It inevitably 
brings in the question of finance already alluded to as condition- 
ing the spread of vocational agricultural education. However, 
where there is already a fairly numerous body of agricultural 
extension teachers it has not been found impossible to start a 
great many young farmers’ clubs. Countries in which such clubs 
at present exist are : Canada, the United States of America, Great 
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Britain, Denmark, Finland, and Sweden. At a discussion held in dis 
1927 by the International Scientific Council of Agriculture, sti 
attached to the International Institute of Agriculture, Rome, Pro- cu 
fessor Brizi, now Secretary-General of that Institute, drew atten- as 
tion to the young farmers’ club movement, and stated that, in in 
his opinion, this was one of the most fruitful ideas which could ce 
be adopted in any system of vocational agricultural education. m 
It is impossible in a summary way to do justice to the mani- wi 
fold forms that popularised agricultural education now takes. sr 
We must confine ourselves to seeking the fundamental causes ne 
which have given rise to these particular methods. or 
There are roughly three distinct causes why vocational agri- tT 
cultural education should have developed especially as extension in 
education. The first is the expensiveness of carrying on agri- 
cultural research. The expenses of an experimental station and al 
of laboratory work are so great that only a large social group can be 
finance it, and, as a matter of fact, it is found that this social = 
group is the largest social group known to us, namely, the whole a 
nation. This does not imply, of course, that a certain amount as 
of agricultural research is not carried on by such semi-autonom- tk 
ous bodies as universities, but, on the whole, agricultural research ft 
may be stated to be nation-backed. But if agricultural know- B 
ledge is sought at national expense, it is not going to be com- e 
municated only to a privileged few. Extension education, i.e. 6 
popularised democratic communication of knowledge, is a logical 
consequence. 
In the second place, there is the number of those to whom 
the results of knowledge have to be distributed. The agricultural 
community is a vast community and agricultural production is t 
split up into a vast number of producing units. The responsible V 
chiefs of the smaller units are often poor and ignorant ; almost ( 
more marked is their mental isolation. Add to this the geogra- ( 
phical difficulty of uniting members of a scattered rural popula- ¢ 
tion at any one spot at frequent intervals. All this means that i 
knowledge has to be presented over and over again in a number t 
of places in such a form as can be assimilated by such producers ; t 
and extension education is the obvious means. i 
This task has to be combined somehow or other with. the é 
quite separate task of putting the latest results of scientific é 
research in front of a much more restricted number of conductors ( 
of large-scale enterprises, who are well trained in their occupation s 


and fully aware of all the advantages of keeping abreast of ( 
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discovery. This problem is extraordinarily baffling in the present 
state of that knowledge. Scientific discoveries useful to agri- 
culture are being made every day with a rapidity which is truly 
astounding. An agricultural teacher must continually be taking 
in new knowledge as well as giving out. No doubt this lends a 
certain freshness to vocational agricultural education, but it also 
makes it very difficult. A formal teaching institution is always 
wrestling with problems of curricula. Extension teaching pro- 
grammes are less tied down, the misery of examinations does 
not arise, and the system is a very convenient way of handing 
on the results of up-to-date research to persons able to use them. 
This is the third reason why extension education has been adopted 
in agriculture. 

It is not very surprising, therefore, that all parties combine to 
aitach great weight to the extension system. This must not be 
taken to imply that the formal teaching institution in agriculture 
is not of extreme importance: it is, of course, the skeleton of 
everything. Indeed, a certain accusation can be brought against 
extension teaching methods if they have the effect of satisfying 
the agricultural public to such an extent that they prevent them 
from making the effort to attend more formal courses of study. 
But, on the whole, the advantages of extension teaching, founded 
on an active publicly supported carrying on of research, are so 
great that they quite outweigh any disadvantages. 


Ill 


How many persons profit by vocational agricultural educa- 
tion ? It has already been stated that there are a great many 
who should do so, that the agricultural public is a very large 
one. The ideal would be to give at least every responsible head 
of an agricultural enterprise some training, for agriculture is a 
difficult occupation and it ought not to be approached without 
instruction. The facts are disappointing. Assuming the occupa- 
tional life in agriculture to be thirty years, and taking as a basis 
the average number of students annually leaving all agricultural 
institutions where something like whole-time training is given, 
even though only for part of the year, the number of system- 
atically trained agriculturists may be guessed at, and may be 
contrasted with the number of holdings in any particular country, 
so as to arrive at an estimate of the total number of farms with 
or without any trained person working on them. Such calcula- 
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tions are open to a number of objections, but they give some sort 
of idea of the extent to which agricultural education is effective. 
The results show that while in a very few countries (Belgium, 
Norway) one out of every three or four persons (farmers. 
managers) are receiving training, in another (Czechoslovakia) the 
proportion is one out of every six, in yet another (Switzerland) 
it is perhaps one out of every ten, and in others, especially the 
newer countries (Estonia, Latvia), we come down to one person 
out of every twelve, thirteen, or fourteen of those occupied as 
chiefs of enterprises on agricultural holdings, and even that is 
a proportion which does not yet exist but is only assumed as 
likely to exist in the future. 

Thus, even making full allowance for the success of extension 
education, the effectiveness of which is not taken into account 
in the above estimation, it is clear that vocational agricultural 
education is at present far from reaching the majority of 
cultivators. In a whole district only one or two persons, perhaps 
none, of the cultivators may have ever seen the inside of an 
agricultural school or college. This is deplorable, especially 
when we realise that it is possible, at any rate in Europe, io 
correlate districts of really good farming with districts where 
vocational agricultural education has been tolerably effective.’ 

But when we view the difficulties of attendance at an agricul- 
tural school or college from the cultivator’s point of view we 
realise how this state of affairs can exist in spite of the induce- 
ments offered to farmers to take advantage of instruction. The 
wealthier farmers can afford to send their sons to an agricultural 
institution, but the occupier of a smallholding not only is often 
unable to advance the cash for fees, but is actually unable to 
deprive his farm of the labour contributed by his son. The 
detachment of one adult person’s labour from a group of two, 
three, four, or five persons working together, is a serious matter. 
This will continue to be so as long as agriculture is carried on 

through the agency of such small producing units as the farm 
worked by the labour of one family. At first sight the obvious 
thing would be to replace the son’s labour temporarily by a hired 
worker. This is expensive in cash and the small farmer seldom 
has much cash ; aid he is already presumed to be paying out fees 
for his son. Accommodation and boarding of the hired worker 





? Dr. F. Paave: Entwicklungsméglichkeiten der europédischen Landwirtschaft, 
p. 38. Berlin, 1928. 
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are great difficulties and the smallholder is not accustomed to 
act as an employer. What, however, probably counts as much 
as anything is the idea that the farmer’s boy can get what 
training he needs on the home farm. It is difficult to ignore 
this idea, which is by no means absurd. The boy does get some 
training from his father, but not enough and not sufficiently 
varied. Vocational agricultural education as systematised and 
controlled by public authorities is not a new invention ; after all, 
it only replaces inferior forms of communicating knowledge 
from one person to another (one generation to another); it is 
competing all’ the time with those older opportunities of home 
instruction and it is necessary to persuade the farmer that its 
patent disadvantages (expense and absence from home) are 
balanced by corresponding advantages in the way of superior 
training. 

To meet these difficulties, and to satisfy the wishes of the 
poorer classes of the agricultural community, the winter school 
has been established. The winter school is a name which covers 
any form of systematic instruction in agriculture given during 
the dead season. Fees are very low. This, together with the 
fact that pupils are released when the heavy work on the 
small farm begins, ensures a certain attendance: but it is 
noted that where the winter school course is arranged to cover 
two succeeding winters pupils often do not trouble to come for 
the second winter, and that where the teacher incautiously 
prolongs a course into the spring season he cannot get his pupils 
to attend the final lessons. This does not look as though the 
winter school were a very satisfactory form of instruction, and 
it is certain that to reserve the teaching of agriculture to the 
season when no agriculture is carried on, when crops cannot be 
shown in situ, is a difficult proposition. Teaching is bound to 
be dry and theoretical for pupils whose most urgent requirement 
is to have their interest and imagination stimulated. The institu- 
tion of lower-grade schools which give teaching all the year 
round (the period of instruction is usually not less than one, and 
not more than two, years) is, from the educational point of view. 
much better, but from the small farmer’s point of view much more 
difficult. Such schools are almost necessaril: boarding schools 
(as, indeed, are a good many winter schools); expense is there- 
fore involved, and although a good deal is done in the way of 
remission of fees (Norway has instituted practically free agricul- 
tural education and Czechoslovakia and Great Britain have an 
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extensive scholarship system ; some scholarships are also given 
in other countries), this is felt to be a difficulty. 

Nor has any attempt been made so far to meet the other 
major difficulty of the small farmer and to assist him in replac- 
ing his son’s labour on the family holding during that son’s 
attendance at an agricultural school. Whether public moneys 
could be used for any form of Joan for the smallholder which 
would meet the cost of the wages he pays out for a substitute and 
which could be repaid perhaps in five years’ time, when with 
the return of the son from agricultural training the family labour 
effort is at its maximum efficiency and the family farm at its 
most prosperous, has never so far been considered by national 
authorities, but in itself this ought not to be _ inherently 
impossible. 

Another way of turning the difficulty would be to institute an 
agricultural apprenticeship system. The advantage would be 
that by being trained on another than the home farm (or on 
several other farms in succession ; cf. the Danish system), the 
farmer’s son would get a more varied training than he gets under 
his own father. Moreover, apprenticeship can be publicly in- 
spected, stimulated, and controlled. At the same time by a 
system of exchange smallholders would be assured of the labour 
of a young man which would replace the labour of their own 
son. But although an old-established system is successful in 
Denmark, its success appears—curiously enough—to be limited 
to large-scale farming; arrangements made for smallholders 
have not proved very acceptable. Czechoslovakia has arrange- 
ments which may prove useful. A system recently inaugurated in 
France has rather different objects in view. 

On the whole, however, apprenticeship does not seem to offer 
a solution and the reason is clear. Governments are not going 
to expend the extensive funds necessary for control and inspec- 
tion (and uncontrolled apprenticeship is unthinkable) in order to 
perpetuate the existing standard of farming among smallholders. 
All their efforts are being bent on an improved standard of 
farming among this class of the rural community, and this can 
only be obtained by attracting pupils to some form of public 
institution where teaching can be systematically fed from sources 
of advanced practice and knowledge, so that the whole standard 
of farming can really be raised. 

More hope is to be placed in the special institution. The 
term “special institutions” is here adopted to cover all those 
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varied courses and schools which deal with special branches of 
agriculture. Such institutions, by confining their attention to a 
narrow field, are able to give more detailed and advanced instruc- 
tion than can be given by the general agricultural teaching 
institute over a comparable period. They may take any form, 
from a single day’s demonstration class in a small village to a 
national dairy, horticultural, or forestry college. In reference 
to smallholding needs, a useful development in certain European 
countries has been the special institution catering for small-scale 
production, smallholders’ schools or peasants’ courses, as they are 
called. These schools, where the teaching is carried on on 
special lines by a special staff, teach largely the “side lines” of 
agriculture, the keeping of poultry, bees, small stock, etc., which 
are financially profitable to the smallholder who often only 
grows the staple crops for his own consumption and not for 
sale. The specialising of agricultural teaching institutes for 
smallholding interests is rather a new policy, but it seems suc- 
cessful. It would appear that one reason why the small work- 
ing farmer has not been eager to attend the general agricultural 
teaching institute has been because the curriculum there has not 
been adapted to his needs. If more could be done in this direc- 
tion a great step would have been taken in raising the technical 
standards of small-scale farming. It is, in any case, rather 
inconvenient to have to teach side by side those who are destined 
to work with their hands on quite a small holding, those who 
will be directing as owner-occupiers farms of some importance, 
and those who will be paid managers on very large enterprises 
run with expensive technical equipment. 

Even more difficult is the problem of the wage earner. Here 
we are up against an economic situation which positively seems 
to preclude the agricultural wage earner from improving his 
position by the acquisition of superior skill. The primary dif- 
ficulties are the low scale of general agricultural wages and the 
long hours worked in agriculture in all countries. General earn- 
ings are so low that they make an interruption, or even a delay- 
ing, of the ordinary earning career a hopeless proposition : by 
this we mean that no agricultural labourer’s family can afford 
to feed their boy between fifteen and eighteen years of age unless 
he can himself contribute to the family income; any question 
of fees would come as an additional difficulty. Almost equally 
deterring is the fact that the organisation of agriculture has so 
far not worked out so as to tempt to such superior skill as, when 
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acquired, earns a superior reward. There is, of course, some 
difference of wages between ordinary and superior workers, 
between head ploughman and ploughman’s boy, but there is a 
general absence of well-paid posts corresponding to those of 
foremen in a factory. This arises out of the multiplicity of pro- 
ducing enterprises in agriculture, a feature to which reference 
has already been made ; on small and even medium-sized farms 
there is only one directing post, and that is held by the farmer 
himself. The work of farming is so varied that the older and 
experienced man is given work different from his fellows rather 
than put into any relation of command over them. This is a 
real difficulty, and the number of better-paid posts suitable to 
wage-paid workers available in large-scale farming is not suf- 
ficient to redress the balance. 

In these circumstances it is not surprising that but few 
children of wage-paid workers trouble or are able to attend 
agricultural classes. In the few cases in which information as 
to the occupations of pupils’ parents has been supplied to the 
International Labour Office, that information has shown that 
few of the pupils in agricultural institutions were wage-paid 
agricultural workers or the children of such workers. In pro- 
portion more such pupils are found in the higher-grade than in 
the lower-grade schools ; these are the exceptional individuals 
who, in any case, would make their way in the world. 

The very curricula of agricultural schools show that they are 
not destined for the agricultural wage-paid workers. A few 
countries have vocational courses specially intended for the train- 
ing of foremen, bailiffs, etc., but these courses are tending to 
disappear. Practically no instruction is arranged for the 
general agricultural worker, with the occasional exception of 
courses in stock breeding and with such rare exceptions as special 
advanced courses in milking, such as have recently been arranged 
in Austria, partly at the instance of the Austrian trade union of 
agricultural workers. But the bulk of the practical work taught 
in connection with vocational agricultural courses teaches the 
theory and practice of farming, not the best manual methods 
of carrying out farming operations. The French organisation 
of apprenticeship for agricultural workers, and certain Rumanian 
schools for farm staff, appear to aim at the training of specialised 
agricultural staff rather than of general farm workers. It is 
only recently, under the influence of the scientific management 
movement in agriculture, that skill in agricultural manual 
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processes as such has been studied as a problem ; it is the merit 
of scientific management experts to have pointed oui both that 
agricultural manual performance varies and that it can be 
improved. This presupposes training on a large scale for manual 
workers. Such training at present simply does noi exist; the 
staple operations of agriculture, the ploughing, hoeing, dung 
spreading, sowing, and reaping and gathering, are done by 
untrained workers working under untrained employers. 

It would appear that there is here an enormous field in which 
vocational agricultural education might be useful. The immense 
amount of manual work, which in spite of mechanisation of 
farming is bound to be carried on, establishes a prima facie 
case for a move in this direction. The recognition of skill 
in ordinary farming operations is a first step towards insisting 
on a better reward, and that better reward would fundamentally 
be earned, and not only claimed, by a real increase in output. 

Meanwhile there is much to be said for an extensive use of 
scholarship systems specially adapted to meet the needs of the 
agricultural and rural wage-paid worker. Such a system tends 
at least to break through the vicious circle of the poorly trained 
worker earning a poor wage. It is necessary that any system 
instituted should cover the whole cost of teaching and also the 
whole cost of maintenance of the person taught, and it is prob- 
ably wise that it should secure its candidates before they are 
finally absorbed into the routine of farming; in other words, it 
is well, as far as possible, to take them straight from the 
elementary school, making, however, such arrangements for 
practical experience as appear necessary. A good many countries 
have attempted something in this direction. The most recent 
schemes are those established in Czechoslovakia and Great 
Britain. The Czechoslovak scheme is interesting in view of the 
scale on which it is carried on, but the final decision as to the 
giving of scholarships still depends on the local authorities ; 
Should all local authorities institute scholarships, 500 will be 
given each year. In Great Britain the system—which is separ- 
ately administered for England and Wales and for Scotland—is 
characterised by the grading of scholarships. A selected number 
of scholars can continue from one grade of scholarship to another 
and can, if intellectually qualified, finally arrive at an agricul- 
tural department of a University. There is also an interesting 
experiment in the founding of Avoncroft College, which has 
heen established by private moneys and which seeks to offer to 
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wage-paid agricultural workers opportunities of combining a 
considerable technical training with a wider social teaching, 
reminiscent of the Peoples’ High Schools in Denmark. But taken 
all in all these experiments and efforts to provide scholarships 
and bursaries are all too few ; and unless a great deal of public 
money were to be spent in this way it is scarcely to be hoped 
that they would have much immediate effect in raising either 
the farming or the educational standards of the wage-paid 
agricultural worker. The absence of training for the wage-paid 
agricultural worker in the vocational agricultural systems of 
modern countries is to be regretted as a very real gap in these 
systems, to which attention needs to be drawn. 


IV 


The question has often been asked whether, instead of wail- 
ing until the child of the wage-paid agricultural worker is 
already placed in the agricultural industry, making this with- 
drawal from it for the purpose of training a difficult economic 
proposition, it would not be possible to offer him opportunities ot 
learning something about agriculture before that moment 
arrives ? This can only mean while he is still at the elementary 
school. Cannot some idea of agriculture, however rudimentary. 
be given to the elementary school child in the country ? 

Admittedly the age of children at the elementary school is 
so low that most countries deprecate any attempt at imparting 
technical knowledge to them at that time, but not without excep- 
tion. A few countries are prepared to make the attempt. Bel 
gium, Finland, France, Hungary, Latvia, and the two Canadian 
Provinces of Manitoba and Quebec are, or have been, for some 
time past engaged in giving agricultural instruction which is 
described as vocational to their elementary school children, and 
Rumania is proposing to do so, But other countries deprecate 
such an idea and confine their teaching to simple nature study 
which is deliberately described as non-vocational. 

What, however, is most often considered with favour is the 
same idea in a slightly modified form, the principle of the so- 
called “rural bias” in country education. A rural bias may 
range from a perhaps rather haphazard process of directing the 
child’s atteniion in the course of its lessons to country surround- 
ings and of drawing as many illustrations as possible from 
country sights and sounds, to one of deliberate displacement of 
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lessons On general subjects to make room for lessons on agricul- 
ture designed to introduce the child to a rudimentary but prac- 
tical knowledge of farming ; when such lessons are given we are 
back again at the idea of vocational training. A good many of 
the considerations set forth below gain or lose according to the 
extent of rural bias which it is sought to introduce. 

The rural bias is at the present time a catchword which has 
been much bandied about. Those who use it have not always 
troubled to define exactly to what extent they think country 
education should be biased. In the writer’s opinion the purely 
educational arguments for and against a moderate rural bias in 
country education need to be distinguished from arguments 
drawn from the social and economic field. The educationist is 
no doubt justified in assuming that present-day elementary 
education is not only deficient in itself, but is already biased in 
the direction of preparing too definitely for clerical and com- 
mercial, i.e. for urban, careers. There exists, in fact, an urban 
bias, and this urban bias is not fair to the country child. In any 
case, criticism may be directed against much elementary school 
education, whether urban or rural, on more fundamental 
grounds : it is too “literary”, too little concrete. and fails to train 
the observational faculties or the imagination. This is parti- 
cularly deplorable in the country, because there there is so much 
good material at hand on which the observational faculties and 
the imagination may be exercised. No doubt there are some 
arguments in answer, such as, for instance, that it is the only 
period during the lifetime of many thousands of persons when a 
book-reading knowledge can be imparted, and so on. 

It is not the object of the present article to enter on such 
questions. Any reforms which may be attempted in making 
elementary education more praciical and observational are likely 
to affect urban elementary education at least as profoundly as 
rural. We have here only to deal with the argument that a defi- 
nitely rural complexion should be given to rural elementary 
schools wilh a view to preparing country children for rural, and 
above all for agricultural. occupations. This idea is often ex- 
pressed in the words: the country school should keep country 
populations on the land. 

It seems doubtful whether this can be done. The economic 
forces drawing population away from the land are far too great 
and far too much part of the inevitable and natural order of 
events to be countered in this way, and there are good grounds 
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for holding that there would be almost a misuse of educational 
effort in attempting to do so. The argument is as follows. Not 
all the children of a country population can remain in the 
countryside. Agriculture cannot absorb the surplus of such 
populations, who are bound to migrate to the towns. On the 
whole, it is healthier that they should so migrate at the outset of 
their careers and be properly trained while young for a non- 
countryside occupation, than that they should start in an agri- 
cultural occupation and then desert agriculture for town. This 
would mean that agriculture would continually be losing its best 
workers ; and, indeed, there is far too much of that process 
already, just because workers who are destined for urban life and 
desire to follow it are unable to find the opportunity of doing so 
at a sufficiently early age. 

The fact that agriculture absorbs only a certain number of 
workers is beyond argument; with gradual improvement in 
mechanical equipment it is likely to absorb fewer, and that rather 
soon. An interruption of this process is brought about when cul- 
tivation becomes more intensive. We cannot, however, reckon 
on much intensification of agriculture in the near future, owing 
to the amount of capital that is required for such a process and 
the general absence of capital in the industry. Any capital 
available is more likely to be put into mechanisation than any- 
thing else and so to hasten the cutting down of human labour 
requirements, It is therefore a chimera to suggest that most 
country children can necessarily enter an agricultural occupa- 
tion. There is a great deal of difference in the situation in dif- 
ferent countries, but the general truth remains. The country- 
side in modern countries is bound to give up a certain, sometimes 
quite a large, proportion of its young population to the towns ; 
and this is, in fact, a sign of economic progress, because it means 
that more persons are being released from processes of produc- 
ing only food and raw materials to processes of producing other 
goods and services. 

The rural bias, therefore, if it really aims at keeping popula- 
tion on the land, is pursuing what must frankly be called a 
sentimental end in defiance of a fundamental law of economics. 
This, of course, does not imply that it is not a commendable 
educational aim to teach any child to interest itself in its sur- 
roundings and to pay a rational attention to the occupations 
which are being carried on in its neighbourhood. But country- 
side education should never be so formulated that the town and 
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country child can be said to have been differently educated. This 
would not only be an injustice to the rural population and put 
them at a great disadvantage in seeking employment, but it 
would be fundamentally opposed to the idea of a united nation. 
Modern nations have now reached a stage of development which 
demands of individuals who find themselves in one occupation a 
high degree of understanding of the problems of those in other 
occupations. The whole industrial and political structure of 
modern States is built up on this assumption, and some of the 
principal difficulties in working it occur just because mutual 
understanding is sometimes lacking. It is a cardinal objection 
to a pronounced vocational bias in rural elementary schools that 
it would breed up divided populations and would refix the gulf 
between urban and rural life which it was one of the principal 
achievements of the nineteenth century to sweep way. 


To sum up, it is no doubt human to think that life elsewhere 
is better than life as one knows it, and it is legitimate to point 
out, even to children, the advantages connected with agricultural 
or other rural employment, advantages which they might be apt 
to despise owing to the glamour of ill-conceived ideas of what the 
world is like elsewhere. But the advantages pointed out must be 
real advantages, such as cannot be disputed. The elementary 
school is not entitled to create an artificial desire for any parti- 
cular employment. The urban school does not do that, does not 
profess even to train a boy to earn his first week’s wages, the 
purpose of the elementary school being general, to fit boys and 
girls to take their place in human society. 

The rural bias, if carried to a point which gives it a true voca- 
tional complexion, may certainly be attacked as an improper 
attempt to force certain groups of the population into certain 
occupations. It would perhaps be an exaggeration to say that 
it amounts to a subtle interference with the true freedom of 
contract, but it verges on this. It is for this reason that agri- 
cultural workers themselves have so strongly expressed their 
opinion in criticism of the idea of the rural bias. “We are utterly 
opposed”. writes the Land Worker, the organ of the National 
Union of Agricultural Workers in England and Wales, “to direct- 
ing education of village boys and girls consciously towards pro- 
ducing future workers on the land.” ' 


1 The Land Worker, June 1929. 





London. 
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The truth of the matter is that the idea of the rural bias has 
arisen partly as a sort of desperate remedy for a state of affairs 
which is on all hands acknowledged to be unsatisfactory. The 
farmer (whose own educational standards are perhaps not too 
high) is hard put to it sometimes to find any great degree of useful 
education in his farm labourers : native shrewdness is there and 
natural ability, but not an awakened intellectual capacity, and the 
reason is the deficient general education admittedly meted out 
to country populations — an education which often ends in 
the thirteenth or fourteenth year and is all too seldom backed by 
any proper system of continuation classes ; which, moreover, in 
addition to being a minimum as regards quantity, is often 
defective as regards quality, owing to the general low standard of 
the small country school. Poor quality education up to the age 
of thirteen or fourteen and intellectual starvation thereafter is 
one of the heaviest disabilities which modern poverty still 
imposes on society and especially on rural society. Here is the 
real difficulty — not in the absence of a special sort of country- 
side education. The remedy of a short cut, i.e. an early introduc- 
tion to a knowledge of agriculture, does not promise much. What 
is far more needed is additional general education to supplement. 
and above all to continue to a later age, the present opportunities 
provided for the country child. 

It is impossible to stress sufficiently the importance of raising 
general educational standards in the country as a preliminary to 
vocational instruction. Almost all agricultural vocational teach- 
ing institutions feel themselves compelled to give some general 
education alongside of their technical courses, and such institu- 
tions (except extension courses) insist on certain standards of 
general education, however simple, before admittance, But the 
vocational institution itself cannot undertake to spend much of 
its time and money on making good the defects of the national 
education arrangements, and it is not surprising that the most 
effective use of agricultural vocational opportunities has been 
made where independent means are taken to ensure better 
general standards before the country child is faced with technical 
instruction. In Denmark, which is always quoted as the classic 
example of awakened intelligence in the farming population, the 
People’s High School movement, dating back to the sixties, was 
an idealistic movement for better general education only. It has 
definitely abstained from offering technical instruction, but it 
has been the foundation on which the acquisition of technical 
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agricultural knowledge has been so successfully built up. In the 
other Nordic countries of Europe technical instruction in agricul- 
ture is not given until after the age of eighteen, when a certain 
maturity of outlook can be taken for granted. Other countries 
(Austria, Czechoslovakia, Finland) lay great stress on some form 
of continuation classes in the critical period after the child has 
left the elementary school. Other countries again (Australia, 
Belgium) try to prolong the elementary school course for at least 
a portion of the rural population. England is about to raise the 
elementary school age itself to fifteen, and so on. The need is 
recognised ; the inherent difficulty is the great financial drain 
on national resources, but alike for advanced and primitive 
countries the principle holds good that acquisition of technical 
knowledge presupposes that general receptivity of mind which 
only general education can give’. This is particularly true of 
technical knowledge in agriculture, because the state of agricul- 
ture is such that actual facts taught are always quickly going 
out of date, so that unless the pupil has the sort of mind which 
can seek out new knowledge for itself he will, as time goes on, 
profit very little by a technical course which he may have 
attended in his youth. 


V 


It remains to ask what is the purpose of vocational agricul- 
tural education. We have already seen that the idea of keeping 
populations in the country is not to be pursued without due con- 
sideration of whether the members of such populations are there 
assured of proper occupation. We could perhaps reformulate 
the ideas which are often vaguely at the back of such phrases as 
“keep populations on the land”, and agree that the aim of making 
those who do take up an agricultural occupation more capable 
of carrying it on and happier in doing so, is not unworthy of a 


1 The remarks in the preceding paragraphs have been written with a special 
view to countries where industrialisation is already advanced ; in other countries 
the problem of the rural bias in education presents itself in quite a different way. 
But the remarks on the importance of raising the standards of general education 
of country populations apply to all countries, in fact perhaps more to agricultural 
countries than to others. The 2 mil ion acres covered by new varieties of wheat 
in India may be compared with the 20 million acres in Canada, the illiteracy of the 
Indian cultivator proving one of the principal obstacles to agricultural advance, 
as is expressly acknowledged by the Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
in India, p. 146, citing A. and G. L. C. Howarp: Indian Agriculture (Oxford 
University Press, 1927). 
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suStained educational effort. But, on the whole, it is better to 
abstain from trying to define these ultimate aims and to come 
down to more obvious facts. Governments would not be pre- 
pared to spend large sums on vocational agricultural education, 
nor would they be backed by agricultural associations and bodies 
of all kinds in doing so, if there were not some fairly well defined 
purpose to be gained by the carrying on of such education. 

The purpose of vocational agricultural education differs ac- 
cording to the position in the community of those who urge 
that it shall be encouraged. The purpose of vocational agricul- 
tural education from the point of view of the associated con- 
sumers is, in the first instance, to contribute to the proper feeding 
and supplying of populations : it is desirable, indeed it is essential, 
that the earth (which is limited in extent) should produce its 
utmost. Some prominence has been given to this question by 
reason of speculations on the future growth of human popula- 
tions‘. It is not necessary to adopt a speculative point of view 
or to express alarm at the idea that human populations will out- 
strip possible future supplies; it is sufficient to stress the perfecily 
obvious fact that a large number of the workers of the world, 
not excluding the agricultural workers, are at present grossly 
underfed, not to mention that they are deficiently supplied with 
other necessaries which are made out of agricultural products, 
e.g. clothing, in order to realise the intrinsic importance which 
attaches to the actual volume of total world agricultural produce. 
Society is therefore more than justified in insisting that the 
largest possible gross production should be yielded up by the 
earth, and in urging and encouraging those in charge of agricul- 
tural operations to secure that largest production by all the 
means within their power. For that reason the spread of know- 
ledge is much to be encouraged, and vocational agricultural 
education is therefore an integral part of modern agricultural 
organisation. 

But this is nol the reason why the agriculturist himself asks 
lo be educated ; his object is not necessarily the largest gross 
production, but the largest economic reward. This is a different 
matter, a point which it is necessary to make absolutely clear. 
The old saying that a bad harvest can put money into the 
farmer's pocket while a bumper harvest will cost him the price 





1 Cf. East :"Mankind at the Cross Roads (New York, 1923 ; 360 pp.) ; KNIBBS 
The Shadow of the World’s Future (London, 1928 ; 131 pp.). 
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of the reaping is not to be denied. The object of the farmer is 
to produce not the largest amount physically possible from his 
land, but more than his competitors produce at the same cost. 
or, alternatively, at least as much as they produce at a less 
cost. 

Roughly speaking, therefore, the object pursued differs 
according to whether we adopt the standpoint of the consumer 
or of the producer. True, at any given moment the same 
operation may fulfil both aims: indeed, the individual farmer 
usually gains by coaxing the maximum out of the land. It is 
seldom that he actually demands a scarcity value for his pro- 
duce. Still, it must be remembered that the agriculturist’s aim 
is more complicated than the crude supplying of mere demand, 
which is what the consumer wants. 

If we adopt a broader standpoint we see that the community 
as such must take note of the desires both of the consumer and 
of the producer. It is right that as much as possible should be 
produced from the earth’s surface, but it is absurd that it should 
be produced with loss to the producer. At the present time there 
is here a distinct crux, a creak in the social machinery, owing to 
the continual fall in agricultural prices. But the social instincts 
which lie behind Government action in encouraging greater and 
greater production are correct. The best policy for the farmer 
is to cheapen his produce and to sell more. If it is objected that 
he is thereby being forced permanently into the position of 
having to give more produce than formerly in order to pay for 
a specified amount of non-agricultural goods and service’, the 
answer is that that is no hardship if he can produce this greater 
quantity with the same capital and effort. In that case, his 
position will not be worsened but will be the same as before. 
In fact, however, the aim is that he shall manage a larger and 
better production with less capital and effort so that his position 
may be improved. This is the object of vocational agricultural 
education. 

No doubt a special difficulty arises because the absorbing 








1 An attempt to calculate the change in the purchasing power of a unit of 
farming produce before and after the war for a large number of countries was 
made by Mr. André Borel, on behalf of the International Commission of Agriculture 
and on the basis of answers to a special questionnaire circulated by the Commission, 
and presented to the XIVth International Congress of Agriculture, Bucarest, 1929, 
under the title : ‘‘La situation de agriculture en 1927 et 1928 comparée & celle 
d’avant la guerre et celle de 1925 et 1926” (Bucarest, Cultura Nationala ; 46 pp.). 
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power of the world’s consumption does not always grow in exact 
conformity with increased production. When this is so there is 
“ over-production” and low prices. In that case vocational 
agricultural education by teaching the farmer to produce too 
rapidly has perhaps served him ill. The principal remedy for 
the farming world would be to emphasise even more than has 
been done up to now the production of quality produce, i.e. good 
butter or dairy produce, meat, etc., for which there is an almost 
unlimited market. Educational vocational education on the 
right lines will teach him this more advanced production and 
would thus itself be capable of supplying the remedy for any 
so-called over-production which it may have created. 

These problems of over-production (they are really problems 
of under-consumption) must be faced in agriculture; they are 
not mere bogeys, but actual present difficulties. The sugar 
situation is a good example. The increase in sugar production 
and in the sugar content of sugarcane has been so great that the 
world cannot absorb the present supplies of sugar at prices 
possible for the farmer *. The enormous advances of science are 
at the bottom of such increased production, and vocational 
agricultural education has made, and will still more make, ils 
contribution to these difficulties by popularising the results of 
science. There can be only one remedy, and that is that 
vocational agricultural education should widen its scope and 
envisage agriculture as a business as well as a science, and teach 
the farmer and the agricultural labourer to do the same. 

This appears now to be the principal immediate aim which 
vocational agricultural education should keep in mind. The 
business needs of agriculture are crying and should be kept in 
the forefront of vocational agricultural education. The simple 
aim of increasing the production of all crops indiscriminately 
will have to yield to something like a policy of organised pro- 
duction to meet consumption needs. The economic side of 
production will have to be as carefully investigated as the 
physical side has been. A beginning has been made. Chairs in 
agricultural economics have been founded; teaching in that 
subject is beginning to be a routine matter in the best agricul- 
tural schools. Extension lecturers are directing attention to costs 
of production and marketing. The smallholder is being taught 





? LEAGUE OF Nations : The World Sugar Situation. Report by the Economic 
Committee of the League of Nations. C.303.M.104.1929.IT. Geneva, 1929. 
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how to keep accounts. But there is much more to be done. 
There will be the same processes to be gone through as were 
gone through in establishing the imperative need for increased 
quantity and better quality production in farming. Research and 
investigation into agricultural marketing and consumption, costs 
and prices, will have to be carried on in central institutions ; 
results will have to be carried over to formal teaching institutes ; 
finally, they will have to be popularised by means of extension 
teaching. When vocational agricultural education has funda- 
mentally widened its scope so as to make teaching about the 
business side of agriculture a matter as everyday as teaching 
about cultivation methods, it will be still more useful to the 
community than it has been hitherto, and that is saying much. 








REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Statistics of Industrial Accidents in Italian 
Industry and Agriculture in 1924 


Comprehensive statistics of accidents on the basis of the experience 
of the compulsory insurance systems have recently been published 
for the year 1924 by the General Department of Labour, Social 
Welfare, and Credit in the Italian Ministry of National Economy.' 

Prior to 1924 statistics of industrial accidents had only been 
published occasionally, the compilation having met with two main 
difficulties : insufficiency of data on the one hand and lack of financial 
means on the other. # 

These difficulties, the report states, have not disappeared. When, 
however, by Decree of 23 March 1922 the Accident Register Office 
(Casellario Centrale Infortuni) was founded, which is entrusted with 
the task of collecting the individual forms regarding accidents entailing 
permanent incapacity, the problem of accident statistics again came 
to the fore, as statistics could now be based partly on information 
compiled according to uniform methods and criteria.? Data on per- 
manently disabling accidents could now be derived from individual 
forms which can be readily sorted and classified according to the 
objects of accident statistics. 

The Ministry has considered the possibility of completing the 
data in the possession of the Reyister Office by data on fatal cases 
and cases of temporary incapacity. 

For fatal cases a circular of & June 1924, completed by one of 
31 March 1925, requires such casualties to be registered by means 
of individual forms. For cases of temporary incapacity, the great 
majority of all cases, the Ministry has examined whether their 
registration could be effected by the aid of copies of the accident 





1 MINISTERO DELL’ ECONOMIA NAZIONALE. DIREZIONE GENERALE DEL LAVORO. 
DELLA PREVIDENZA E DEL CREDITO: Statistica degli Infortuni nelle Industrie ¢ 
nella Agricoltura — Anno 1:24. Rome, 1928. 257 pp. 

2 The first official statistics of accidents go back to 1901-1902. In 1909 some 
notes on accidents in industry were published for the years 1903-1908, and in 
1911 statistics on accidents of seamen for the years 1906-1908 followed. Both 
these statistics were compiled on the basis of quarterly lists submitted by the 
insurance institutions, and not on the basis of the individual forms, as was partly 
done for 1901-1902, the latter being too elaborate and difficult to classify. In 
1922 some statistical information on the financial results of agricultural insurance 
was published, and finally in 1923 some statistics on industrial accidents, which 
were compiled from the tables filed in by the accident insurance institutions. 

3 At the request of the insurance funds or ez officio the Register Office supplies 
information on permanently disabling accidents, in order to avoid duplication 
in the liquidation of claims to compensation. 
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registers furnished by the funds or by means of individual forms. 
Both solutions appear, at least for the present, impracticable, con- 
sidering the great amount of work that wou!d be involved for the 
insurance funds, many of which do not collect the statistical data 
at their disposal in a systematic and regular way. 

In order to render the task less onerous, the Ministry, by a circular 
of 25 January 1927, requested the funds to supply only collective 
information on temporarily disabling accidents, with specification 
of the more important criteria. Consequently the more detailed 
tabulation of fatal and permanently disabling accidents made possible 
by the system of detailed forms could not be extended to cases of 
temporary disability, the statistics of which are therefore confined 
to the main classifications—by industry, cause, district, month, and 


duration. 
LEGISLATION 


Industry 


The law on compulsory accident insurance, which was codified 
by an Act of 1904, applies generally to mining, quarrying, building 
and allied occupations ; undertakings connected with the production 
of gas and electricity, and the installation, ete., of electrical con- 
ductors ; the manufacture and use of explosives ; arsenals and ship- 
yards, telephone undertakings, ete. Undertakings connected with 
railway and other transport, loading and unloading, and the con- 
struction and repair of ships, bridges, roads, railways, ete., are 
covered if they employ more than five workers. Manufacturing 
undertakings are included on the same condition, if machinery is 
used which is not driven directly by the worker using it. Finally, 
workers minding machinery driven by mechanical power, or engines, 
are included if the machinery is used for industrial or agricultural 
purposes. 

For the purpose of the Act the term “worker” includes any persons 
employed permanently or casually, at time or piece rates, on work 
not carried on in their own home; apprentices; and any persons 
supervising the work of others, provided that their regular earnings 
are not more than 20 lire a day, and that they are paid at intervals 
of not more than one month. Persons engaged in agriculture are 
included if employed in minding machinery. Insurance is compul- 
sory also for workers employed by State and municipal under- 
takings of the kinds enumerated. 

Five types of insurance institution may carry on compulsory 
insurance: the National Accident Insurance Fund, established 
in 1883, in which State or municipal undertakings, or those under 
concession or lease from the State, municipality, ete., must insure ; 
the State Railway Accident Fund ; authorised private societies and 
companies ; employers’ accident funds; and trade associations for 
mutual insurance formed for the purpose. The Government may 
declare the formation of a mutual insurance association in any 
particular industry compulsory. 
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As regards the risks covered by compulsory insurance, the employer 
must insure his workers against “all cases of death or bodily injury 
arising from accident due to violent causes in connection with em- 
ployment if the consequences last more than five days’’. 

The statistics for 1924 include, however, all cases of temporary 
incapacity reported, not excepting those lasting less than six days. 
As the report points out, the returns of these cases are not complete, 
as the worker has less interest in notifying an accident which is not 
compensable. Comparability of statistics of cases of temporary in- 
capacity for different districts and industries is thus impaired, as 
this cause of error is not of equal intensity in all industries. The returns 
of temporary cases are more defective in outdoor occupations, where 
the worker is often isolated or far away from medical aid ; in indoor 
occupations, on the contrary, information can be obtained directly 
from the head of the undertaking or the doctor in attendance on the 
case. Thus, for instance, in forestry accidents entailing incapacity 
of less than six days form 5.6 per cent. of all temporary cases only, 
while in engineering they amount to no less than 30.6 per cent. of 
all cases. This fact also accounts to a large extent for the apparently 
lower proportion of fatal cases in the industria] districts of the North, 
as compared with the agricultural southern districts. In the South 
outdoor occupations play a more important part; the returns of 
temporarily disabling accidents are consequently more defective, 
and the percentages of fatal cases appear relatively higher, while 
in reality fatal cases might be expected to be more frequent in the 
industrial districts. The latter assumption is in fact confirmed by 
comparing the number of fatal industrial accidents with that of all 
deaths by accident. Taking the latter as equal to 100, the per- 
centage of fatal industrial accidents is indeed far greater in industrial 
than in agricultural districts, ranging from 30.6 per cent. in Liguria 
to 5.0 per cent. in the Basilicata district. 


Agriculture 


Compulsory accident insurance in agriculture is of more recent 
origin. It was introduced during the war by a Legislative Decree 
of 23 August 1917 (amended by an Act of 24 March 1921 and a 
Legislative Decree of 11 February 1923), and came into force on 
4 March 1919. Insurance is compulsory for agricultural and forestry 
undertakings. ! 

Auxiliary work such as irrigation, stockbreeding, and the transport, 
storage, and working up of the products of agriculture, stock-keeping 
and forestry is included. 

The first experiences with agricultural insurance were made in 
an unfavourable political atmosphere. The dispersion of the insured 





1 Except undertakings for the felling and thinning of trees in forests, the 
transport of logs to storage places on rivers, etc., and for dumping logs from the 
storage places into rivers and streams, as well as the regulation of mountain 
rivers. These are covered by the industrial insurance scheme if they employ 
more than five workers. 
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pulation and the workers’ lack of experience and education are 
still obstacles to its general and uniform application. A doctor 
is not always called in, and slighter injuries are still often treated by 
empirical remedies. The registration of temporarily disabling 
accidents in agriculture is therefore less regular than that of fata! 
and serious cases, as evidently the more severe the accident, the 
less probable is negligence on the part of the worker to report it. 
As this factor does not act with equal force in all districts, the differ- 
ences in the proportions of temporarily disabling accidents reported 
are greater than the differences in the proportions of fatal and per- 
manently disabling accidents reported. In addition, however, workers 
and doctors are not yet everywhere sufficiently acquainted with the 
law, as appears from the great differences between districts, even 
for fatal and serious cases, for which medical aid or treatment must 
have been called in. 

For these reasons a considerable number of accidents still escape 
registration. Generally the records are more complete where prior 
to the introduction of compulsory insurance voluntary insurance 
had already gained ground. 

The regulations for agricultural insurance differ considerably 
from those for industrial insurance, as follows : 

(a) The age limits for admission to insurance are 12 and 65 years 
for agriculture, no limits being fixed in industrial accident insurance. 

(b) In agricultural insurance compensation for temporarily 
disabling accidents is confined to wage earners ; landowners, tenants, 
share farmers, etc., are excluded from this form of benefit. 

(c) Agricultural insurance funds pay no benefits for certain 
accidents for which compensation can be obtained under the national 
insurance system ; in fact, all cases of temporary incapacity lasting 
less than eleven days are excluded from insurance, and in general 
payment of benefits begins on the eleventh day after the accident 
only. Under the industrial insurance system, compensation is paid 
for accidents lasting at least six days, and is then due from the first 
day of incapacity. 

As regards permanently disabling accidents, compensation in 
agriculture is only granted for a reduction of working capacity of 
more than 15 per cent. 

For these reasons and in view of the defectiveness of the data 
on agricultural accidents, comparison of the data for agriculture 
and for industry is not feasible. 


ACCIDENTs IN INDUSTRY 


Fre » Rates. The Measurement of Risk 

The calculation of accident rates is greatly hampered by the 
insufficiency of data with regard to the exposure to risk. It has 
not yet been possible to calculate man-hours. The insurance funds 
supply the Ministry of National Economy with information only 
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on the number of workers insured at the beginning and at the end 
of the year and on the total amount of wages paid. 

An attempt to calculate hours worked and man-years by dividing 
the total amount of wages by the average wage of the injured as 
ascertained by the National Insurance Fund, is objected to in the 
report on the ground that the average wage of the injured does not 
necessarily coincide with the average wage of all insured persons, 
and that for two reasons: the risk varies (1) according to the age 
and sex of the worker, and (2) according to the status and ability 
of the worker. Further, there is said to be a tendency on the part 
of the employers to understate the amount of wages in their applica- 
tions for insurance. 

The calculation of the average number of workers insured during 
the year also meets with difficulties. For the National Accident 
Insurance Fund the average can be directly computed on the basis 
of the duration of the individual insurance policies. For the State 
Railways, the number employed can be fairly accurately determined 
from the payrolls of the permanent staff and the days of presence 
of casual workers. The average number of persons insured by the 
other insurance funds is calculated by taking the average of the 
numbers of workers insured, as ascertained at the beginning and at 
the end of the year. This last method may involve two kinds of 
error: the average may be too low, as no account is taken of seasonal 
fluctuations between the two dates, at both of which employment 
tends to be low; and it may be too high, owing to the system of 
collective policies, which permits a manufacturer who is a permanent 
member of the fund to insure workers who, at the time of application, 
are not actually working. It may be assumed that these errors partly 
compensate each other. 

Frequency rates have been calculated only for all accidents, 
and have not been further employed. In the following table the 
average number of workers insured, the number of accidents, and the 
rates per 100 workers insured in 1924 are given separately for the 
different funds. 




















Accidents 
| Average pune 
Insurance agency wo oh ers : Per 100 workers | 
| insured Number insured | 
National Fund | 908,222 159,348 17.6 
Employers’ funds, insur- | 
ance societies, trade | 
associations 1,836,808 246,207 13.4 
State Railways 158,015 24,599 15.5 
Total | 2,903,045 | 430,154 14.8 
| | 








For the reason stated, the rates of the National Fund and oi 
the State Railways are more reliable than the rates for the other 
funds. 
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REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Accident Risk by Age and Sex. 


While it is not conclusively proved that age has an influence 
on the frequency cf accidents, the relation between age and severity 
of accidents has been established by various statistics. Unfortunately, 
no data on the age distribution of the insured workers are available. 
The report has therefore, on the one hand, utilised the age distribution 
of the Census population of 1911, and, on the other, has calculated 
the average age at the time of occurrence of the accident. 

The average age at the time of occurrence of the accident was 
found to be as follows : 





Sex Permanent cases Fatal cases 
Men 35.4 38.0 
Women 26.7 20.7 

Total 34.7 37.5 


These figures again confirm the thesis that the severity of accidents 
increases with advancing age, at any rate for men ;: and that therefore 
the probability that an accident will lead to death also increases 
with age. On the other hand, a comparison of the percentage distribu- 
tion of the male occupied Census population of 1911 with that of 
permanently disabling and fatal accidents shows the following results : 





j , Accidents 

j Occupied ny 2a a 

ie ba Census | ] 

Age group (years) population Fatal | Permanently | 
| (male) | -_ disabling 

| | 

Ko . ers 7 
Less than 21 25.2 12.60 13.46 
21-31 23.5 24.06 30.19 | 

| 31-46 25.8 32.97 33.92 
i | } 
46 and over 25.5 30.37 22.43 | 
Total 100.0 | 100.00 100.00 








It may be concluded that the risk of fatal accident and the risk of 
permanent incapacity increase with age up to 46 years and then 
diminish, both the rise and the fall being more pronounced for perma- 
nently disabling than for fatal accidents. 


Consequences of Accidents. 


The report distinguishes accidents according to their consequences 
i.e. according to whether they resulted in temporary incapacity, per- 
manent incapacity, or death. Permanently disabling accidents are 
classified by the nature and location of the injury, and by the degree 
of permanent incapacity ; temporarily disabling accidents are classified 
by the duration of incapacity. 
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In view of the lack of precision in the data on exposure to risk. 
no severity rates are calculated. On the basis of the above classifica- 
tions, however, an attempt was made to calculate the average case 
severity of all accidents by attaching certain weights to permanent 
and fatal cases, and computing the total number of days lost in conse- 
quence of accidents. 

The report disapproves of the Swedish method of computing the 
total number of days lost by the formula ! 

300 
365 2 + 75 P + 7,500 M. 

The average number of working years lost on account of per- 
manent incapacity cannot, the report argues, be assumed equal to 
the average number of days lost on account of death by accident, 
as the average age of the injured at the time of accident is lower for 
permanent cases (34.7 years) than for fatal cases (37.5 vears). 

Different weights for fatal and permanent cases are therefore cal- 
culated on the basis of the life tables and mortality rates for 1911. In 
order to arrive at an average weight, the working life expectancy—i.e. 
the interval between the average age at the time of accident and the 
average age at which the worker retires by reason of old age—must be 
determined. In order to determine the latter age limit account was 
taken of the provisions of the law on State employees’ pensions, which 
fixes limits of 60 and 65 vears for more strenuous and less strenuous 
work respectively, and to the law on invalidity and old-age insu rance. 
which grants pensions at the ages of 65 and 60 for compulsory and 
voluntary insurance respectively. In view of the fact revealed by a 
more detailed classification of accidents that a considerable number of 
workers are injured at ages over 65, the old-age limit has been fixed 
at 65 years. 

By applying the death rates and life expectancy of the male 
population of 1911 the average working life expectancy between 3414 
and 65 years for permanent cases was found to be 26.895 years, or 
8,068 working days ; for fatal cases the average working life expectancy 
between 374 and 65 years was found to be 24.395 years, or 7,315 
working days. These figures are rounded off to 8,000 and 7,300 days. 
The average severity of accidents per case would therefore be cal- 
culated by the following formula : 

aes T + 80 P + 7,300 M 


—9 





N 
where T represents | the total number of days lost by temporary 
incapacity ; P, the sum of the percentage degrees of the cases of 
permanent incapacity, total permanent incapacity being taken equal 
to 100; M, the number of fatal cases ; and N, the total number of 
accidents. 








' Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VIII, No. 3, Sept. 1923, p. 349. 
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These figures are computed in the following way (see table 1). 
As regards temporary incapacity, cases lasting less than six days 
are altogether omitted as being imperfectly recorded. Cases of tem- 


CASE OF ALL ACCIDENTS, BY INDUSTRIES 

















Temporarily disabling Permanently disabling 
accidents accidents bee ieee 
ree rn  Qecentans ~~ | «Fatal | sovesity 
Industry Days lost degrees acci- | per 
: | ; | of incapacity | dents | accident 
Number |———— ene Number |— ———-—--—— (days) 
| Total | = | Total ood 
(ea aA ny ee i ———: ee 
Agriculture where machi- | 
nery is employed 14,295, 243,784| 17.1 | 271 5,825 | 19.65 19 | 52.5 
Forestry ? | 6,168) 121,028 | 19.6 | 382) 6,038 | 15.81 | 37 | 151 
Food 16,931} 290,326 | 17.1 | 1,182 | 16,640/ 14.70) 61 | 111.2 
Chemicals _—-8,885) 136,913 | 16.3 796 | 10,857 | 13.64 | 92/ 178.2 
Paper 8,626, 61,036 16.8 | 242) 3,866 | 15.98 13 | 117.1 
Printing and bookbinding | 2,281! 42,775 | 18.8 | 192/ 2,658 | 13.84 6 | 117.6 
Leather and skins 2,640, 42,647 16.2 146 1,820 | 12.47, 8 | 85.6 
Rubber | 941) 15,817/ 168 | 168! 1,939) 11.54 3) 170.9 
uilding 34,581 631,249 | 18.3 | 3,352 | 46,698 | 13.93 | 323 | 172.9 
Hydraulic construction | 5,802) 98,353 | 17.0 | 224 4,109 | 18.34 30 | 108.8 
Road, ete., construction | 10, 967 198,084 | 18.1 | 1,084 16,496 | 15.22 | 98 | 180.9 
Electricity (generation, | | 
transformation, ete.) | 5,980! 103,444 | 17.3 | 214 3,188 | 14.90 56 | 119.8 
Publicservices, gas, water| 2,665) 42,109 | 15.8 | 27 | 485 | 17.96 4| 88.1 
Ice manufacture | 441) 8,446 | 19.2 | 54) = 585 | 10.83 | 1 | 1238.1 
Working of building 
timber | 3,960) 68,043; 17.2 | 231) 2,931/ 12.69! 23 | 108.8 
Woodworking in general | 9,879) 181,737 | 18.4 | 1,225 | 15,847| 12.53 | 21 | 187.6 
Straw, horsehair, twigs, | | | | 
rushes, ete. | 469) = 7,188 | 15.3 | 58 692 | 11.93 | 116.3 
Various metal working | 10,321 | 168,590 | 16.4 1,986 | 20,869 | 10.51 23 | 160.3 
Engineering aoe 711,355 | 15.4 | 4,207 | 43,275 | 10.29 69 | 90.1 
Tron and steel (foundries, | 
steel furnaces, forges) | 23 826) 393,808 | 16.5 | 1,636 | 17,544 | 10.72 71; 87.9 
Mining and quarrying 18,771| 327,008 | 17.4 | 1,096 | 17,456 15.93 | 179 | 148.8 
Mineral industry in gen- | 
eral | = 620} «11,721 18.9 | 9378) 5,181 | 13.57 11 | 496.0 
Pottery, bricks, 
cement, etc. 14,281) 235,199 | 16.5 738 | 10,871 | 14.73 67 | 102.9 
Glass 5.279, 75,678 14.3 | 175 | 1,914 | 10.94 4; 448 
Textiles 24,147, 368,742) 15.38 | 1,516 | 19,940 | 13.15 | 1% | 87.5 
Clothing | 5,963) 92,160) 15.5 | 147, 1,506 | 10.24 4 36.9 
Transport by land in | 
general | 36,090! 583,875 | 16.2 | 1,808 | 24,984 | 13.82 231 | 109.2 
Water transport 3,749' 80,815 | 21.6 | 303 3,628 | 11.97 70 | 210.5 
Warehouses in general 1,272) 21,110 | 16.6 | 165 | 1,949 11.81 13 | 184.9 
Others (11,899! 193,044! 16.9 | 162 | 2,329 | 14.38 | 10| 36.1 
———— eee —| | —— — 
All industries 331, 982) 5,556,078 | 16.7 | 24,115 | 311,070 | 12.90 | 1,615 | 115.8 
| | 


' Tree felling. regularisation of mountain rivers. 
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porary incapacity are then classified by duration into six groups. ! 
The average duration for each group is determined by graphical 
interpolation and not by taking the arithmetic mean of the limits 
for the group, as the frequency of accidents decreases with increasing 
duration of incapacity. The number of cases found for each group 
is then multiplied by the average case-duration of the group, and 
the sum of the products for all groups is the total number of days 
lost by temporary incapacity (T), which is 5,556,078 days. 

The average duration of temporary incapacity per case is obtained 
by dividing the above sum by the total number of cases of temporary 
incapacity (5,556,078 divided by 331,982) and is equal to 16.7 days 
for all industries. ' 

Cases entailing permanent incapacity are classified by degree of 
incapacity, the degrees being summarised into seven groups. For 
computing the total sum of percentages (percentage degrees) as well 
as the average degree for each group, however, a detailed classifica- 
tion by single degrees is utilised. The total sum of percentages (P) is 
obtained by multiplying the number of cases of a specified degree 
of permanent incapacity by that degree*, and amounts for all indus- 
tries to 311,070 per cent. 

The average degree of permanent incapacity per case is then 
found by dividing this sum by the total number of cases (311,070 
divided by 24,115) and is equal to 12.9. 

The total number of fatal cases is 1,615. 

For calculating the average case-severity, the number of days 
lost by temporary incapacity is then multiplied by ad the total 
sum of percentages of cases of permanent incapacity is multiplied 

_ 8,000 

100 
products thus obtained is then divided by the total number of ac- 
cidents. The formula thus reads as follows : 


; and the number of fatal cases by 7,300. The sum of the 





—— x 5,556,078 + 80 x 311,070 + 7,300 x 1,615 
857,712 


The average case severity is therefore 115.3. 


The Distribution of Risk 
Classification by Industries. 


As no sufficient data are available on the distribution by industry 
of the persons exposed to risk, the value of the various other measures 


1 The groups are as follows : 6-10 days, 11-20 days, 21-30 days, 31-60 days, 
61-90 days, and over 90 days. 

2 The percentages of the cases of unknown degree are estimated by taking the 
average degree of all unknown cases to be the average degree of all other cases, 
rounded off slightly in excess. 
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employed is considerably impaired. This is particularly the case with 
the proportional distribution of cases by industries, which depends 
in very large measure on the distribution by industry of the persons 
exposed to risk. Moreover, the proportional distribution of temporary, 
permanent, and fatal cases within each industry depends largely 
on the age and sex distribution within the industry. As noted 
above, the average age at the time of accident occurrence is lower 
for permanent than for fatal cases for men, but not for women, and 
the age curve of fatal and permanent cases is convex, culminating 
in the age group 31-46. 

The latter considerations may also be assumed to hold good with 
regard to comparison of the average duration of temporary incapacity, 
the average degree of permanent incapacity, and the average 
severity of all cases, in different industries: a greater proportion 
of older workers must evidently tend to raise the average case 
severity. 

The figures given in tables I and II ought therefore to be con- 
sidered with reservations. 

It will be noted that the various measures of severity, the per- 
centages of fatal and permanently disabling accidents, the average 
duration of temporary incapacity, and the average degree of per- 
manent incapacity, do not vary in unison ; a high general case severity 
in an industry may be due to high frequency of fatal accidents or of 
permanently disabling accidents, which may or may not coincide 
with long average duration of temporary incapacity or a high degree 
of permanent incapacity. 

Thus by far the greatest average severity is found in the mineral 
industry (496.0). With regard to the proportion of fatal cases (10.6 
per mille) the industry ranges second only ; the average duration of 
temporary incapacity (18.9) is exceeded by that of three other in- 
dustries, while the average degree of permanent incapacity is not 
much above the general level (13.57). The great loss of working 
days appears therefore to be mainly due to the enormous proportion 
of cases of permanent incapacity (364.9). It must, however, be noted 
that absolute figures for the mineral industry are relatively small. 

The next highest general case severity is found in water transport 
(210.5), which has by far the highest proportion of fatal cases (13.0) 
but a proportion of cases of permanent incapacity only slightly above 
the average for all industries (56.3). While the average case duration 
of temporary incapacity attains its maximum in water transport 
(21.6), the average degree of permanent incapacity is below the general 
average (11.97). 

The minimum loss of working days per accident is recorded for 
the clothing industry which—together with the glass industry—has 
the lowest proportion of fatal cases (0.6) and the lowest average 
degree of permanent incapacity (10.24). 
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TABLE II. INDUSTRY. NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS IN DIFFERENT INDUSTRIES ENTAILDy 
TEMPORARY INCAPACITY, PERMANENT INCAPACITY, OR DEATH, AND PROPORTION, 
DISTRIBUTION BY CONSEQUENCES OF ALL ACCIDENTS (=. 1,000) IN EACH INDUSTRY 


Proportion per 
, oo 1,000 accidents in e 
Number of accidents entailing Gide a te Poe 
entailing 
Perma- | Tempo- Perma- 


| 
| 
rary | nent os es | rary | nent 
inca- | inca- Death | Total | inea- inca- 
| 
| 
| 











Industry 


; Death 


| 
| Tempo- | 


pacity pacity | | | pacity | pacity 


! 
Agriculture where machinery is | 
employed | 17,370 271 | | 17,660 | 983.6 | 15.3 
Forestry 6,538 | 382 : | 6,977 | 937.0 | 54.8 | 
Food | 19,898 | 1,132 | 20,591 | 942.0 | 55.0 
Chemicals 9,629 796 | 10,517 | 915.6 | 75.7 
Paper , 4,790 | 242 | 5,045 | 949.4 48.0 
Printing and bookbinding | 2,799 | 192 36 | «62,997 | 933.9 64.1 
Leather and skins | 3,038 146 | 8,192 | 951.8 | 45.7 
Rubber | 1,290 | 168 | 1,461 | 882.9 | 115.0 
Building | $8,471 | 3,352 42,146 | 912.8 | 79.5 
Hydraulic construction | 6,275 224 | 6,529 | 961.1 34.3 
Road, ete., construction | 11,807 | 1,084 | 12,989 | 909.0 | 83.5 
Electricity (generation, transfor- 
mation, etc.) 6,959 | 214 | 7,229 | 962.7 29.6 
Public services, gas, water | 3416 | 27 | 3447 1991.0, 7.8 
Ice manufacture 487 | 54 | 542 | 898.6 | 99.6 
Working of building timber | 4,574 | 281 | 4,828 | 947.4 47.8 
Woodworking in general | 11,070 | 1,225 12,316 | 898.8 99.5 
Straw, horsehair, twigs, rushes, | 
cork, ete. | 547 58 605 | 904.1 95.9 
Various metal working 13,732 | 1,986 | 15.741 | 872.3 | 126.2 
Engineering | 66,687 | 4,207 | 70,963 | 939.7 | 59.3 
Iron and steel (foundries, steel | 
furnaces, forges, etc.) | 31,504 | 1,636 | 33,211 | 948.6) 49.3 
Mining and quarrying | 20,467 | 1,096 ‘ 21,742 | 941.4) 50.4 
Mineral industry in general | GAT 378 1,036 | 624.5 | 364.9 
Pottery, bricks, cement, ete. | 15,3896 , 7 | 16,201 | 950.38 | 45.6 
Glass | 6,002 | 175 | 6,181 | 971.1 | 28.3 
Textiles | 28,815 | 1,516 | 30,379 | 948.5 | 49.9 
Clothing | 6,890 147 | 7,041 | 978.5 | 20.9 
Transport by land in general 45,665 | 1,808 | 2 | 47,704 | 957.3 | 37.9 
Water transport | 5,006 303 | | 5,379 | 930.7) 56.3 
Warchouses 1,463 165 | 1,641 | 891.6 | 100.5 
Others 13,692 162 | 13,864 | 987.6 11.7 | 
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All industries 404,424 | 24,115 5 |430,154 | 940.1 | 
} 





56.1 | 





Among the other industries a high average case severity is found 
in warehousing, road construction, the chemical industry, various 
metal working, building, rubber, forestry, mining and quarrying, etc. 
Instances of industries with a low average case severity are public 
services, the glass industry, agricultural work where machinery is 
employed, iron and steel, engineering, leather and skins, and the 
textile industry. 
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If the average duration of temporary incapacity and the average 
degree of permanent incapacity are separately considered by indus- 
tries, the order found is not the same as for the average case severity 
of accidents in general, nor is the order of industries the same for the 
duration of temporary incapacity and the degree of permanent 
incapacity. 

The five industries with highest and the five with lowest average 
duration of temporary incapacity per case are the following : 

— pe, 
Average duration Industries with Average duration 
of temporary lowest average of temporary 


incapacity duration of tempo- incapacity 
rary incapacity per case 





Industries with highest 
average duration of temporary | 
incapacity 


Water transport 21.6 Clothing 
| 
Forestry 9.6 || Engineering 
Ice manufacture 2 Straw industry 


| 
Mineral industry in general | c || Textiles 
| 





Printing and bookbinding ‘ | Glass industry 
| 





The ten industries with the highest and lowest average degrees of 
permanent incapacity, however, are not the same as those in the 
above lists, except engineering and clothing, which are among the 
industries with lowest figures in both cases. 





Industries with highest 
degrees of permanent 
incapacity 


| 
of permanent lowest degrees of permanent 
incapacity of permanent | incapacity 
per case incapacity per case 


' 


Average degree | Industries with Average degree 
i 
i} 


| Agriculture where machi- Ice manufacture 10.83 
nery is employed 

Iron and steel 10.72 

Hydraulic construction 

Various metal 

Public services, ete. : | working 10.51 





| Paper industry 5. Clothing 10.24 


| 
| 


Mining and quarrying 5.9% || Engineering 10.29 





In making these comparisons, however, it must again be borne 
in mind that the average case severity in itself is only one measure 
of risk. No conclusions can be drawn as to the severity of accidents 
in relation to the exposure to risk : high case severity need not imply 
a high severity rate, nor, moreover, a high frequency rate ; both these 
may even be very low as compared with the general average rates 
or the rates in other industries, yet the case severity may be high if 
the severity rate is higher than the frequency rate. This may be illus- 
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trated by some examples from the Swedish statistics for 1925. The 
highest case severity was there found for employees in public adminis- 
tration, banking, insurance, schools, etc., the figure being 327 days 
per accident, as against 118 for all industries ; the frequency rate, 
however, was 0.42 per hundred man-years only (general rate 6.505) 
and the severity rate 1.89 per man-year (general rate 7.647). On the 
other hand, in the manufacture of metals (blast and steel furnaces and 
other metal manufacture) the case severity was only 76 days, while 
the frequency rate was 16.05 and the severity rate 12.23, the severity 
tate, though high, being considerably lower than the frequency rate 
owing to a relatively short average case duration. 


' 
Classification by Causes. 


The distribution of accidents by causes is shown by means of 
proportional measures only. 

The general percentage distribution of all accidents by causes 
depends evidently to some extent on the distribution by industries 
of the persons exposed to risk, as many industries have their particular 
predominant causes of accidents. Proportions by causes, however, 
are not given for the separate industries. 

It appears from table III that the highest proportion of all acci- 
dents is due to dust, nails, and splinters (164.3 per mille), the next 
highest to shocks, strains, and injuries due to animals (“other causes”’) 
(141.5) and to working machinery (128.5), while the lowest propor- 
tions are those of accidents due to transport by water (5.7), prime 
movers (6.6), and transport by motor vehicles (7.1). The first group 
evidently overlaps to a large extent with the industrial group “water 
transport”. 

The incidence of accidents for different causes is, however, not the 
same for temporarily disabling, permanently disabling, and fatal acci- 
dents. The highest preportion for temporarily disabling accidents (all 
temporarily disabling accidents = 1,000) is found for dust, nails 
and splinters (165.5 per mille), and high proportions for working 
machinery (123.2) and shocks, strains, and injuries by animals (149.0). 
These three groups together make up 437.7 per 1,000 of all temporarily 
disabling accidents. The highest proportions for permanently disabling 
accidents are found for working machinery (226.9), handling loads 
(163.4), and accidents due to dust, nails, and splinters (153.4) ; together 
543.7 per 1,000 of all permanent cases. Finally, the greatest propor- 
tions of all fatal accidents are due to falls of objects (217.3), accidents 
on ladders and bridges, ete. (177.1), and accidents due to dangerous 
substances (107.7); together 502.1. 

The distribution by consequences of all accidents due to a certain 
cause (= 1,000) differs considerably for the various causes. The 
greatest proportion of fatal cases as compared with all cases due to 
that cause is attained for accidents on ladders and bridges, etc., being 
29.1 per mille. Very high proportions of fatal cases are also found 
for the following causes : railway, etc., transport (20.5), transport by 














rABLE III. 
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Proportional distribution 
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TO EACH CAUS 






INDUSTRY. DISTRIBUTION OF ACCIDENTS BY CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES, 
ACCIDENTS DUE 
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per 


| 1,000 accidents due 
each cause 


| entailing e ntailing © 
j Cause ¢ Ip ¥ 
Tempo- | Perma- | Tem- | Perma- Tem | —_ J 
rary nent porary; nent | 4 |Deat 
incapa- | incapa- Death} Total | “inea- | inea- Death | Total a | aa 
city city | pacity | pacity ipacity|pacity 
Se a prs oe 
| Prime movers 2,787 46 4) 2,837 / 69 1.9) 2.5) 6.6'982.4| 16.2) 1.4 
| Transmission 3,686 316 32| 4,034 | 9.1) 13.1 19.8) 9. 4/913. 7| 78.4) 7.9 
Working ma- | 
chinery | 49,804 | 5,471 | 37] 55,312 | 123.2] 226.9] 22.9, 128.5,900.4, 98.9] 0.7 
Transport by | | 
railway, tram- | | 
way, ropes | 6,318 920 151) 7,384 15.6; 38.2 93.51 17.2|854.9/124.6 20.5 
Transport by 
motor vehicles | 2,738 270 33; 3,041 | as 11.2) 20.4) 7.1 we 88.8| 10.9 
Transport by | ' 
animals 3,383 547 77| 4007 | 8.4, 22.7) 47.7 — .3/ 136.5} 19.2 
Transport by | P 
water 2,353 37 49; 2,439 5.8, 1.5 30.3, 5.7| 964.7 | 2) 20.1 
Lifting §machi- | om 
nery | 5,032 174 | 5) 5,211 | 124 7.2) 3.1) 12.1/965.6) 3 1.0. 
| Ladders, 
bridges, ete. | 7,751 1,790 | 286) 9,827 | 19.2) 74.2) 177.1) 22.8/788.7)182.2/ 29.1 
| Tools 42,211 1,915 25! 44,151 | 104.3) 79.4, 15.5) 102. 6 1956.0) 43. 4 0.6 
| | | 
« 
unloading) 43,944 | 3,940 G8) 47,952 | 108.6) 163.4 42.1 111.5/916.4 82.2) 1.4 
| Falls of objects | 42,389 | 2,011 351| 44,751 | 104.8) 83.4, 217.3) 104.0,947.2) 44.9) 7.9 
| Falls of persons | 38,910 1,389 108 40,407 96.2) 57.6 66.9) 93.9962.9| 34.4) 2.7 
pe 
Dangerous sub- 
stances (ex- 
plosive, _in- | 
flammable, 
corrosive, etc.) | 21,288 | 976 17 v4 22,438 52.6 5) 107.7) 52.2/948.7) 43.5) 7.8 
| Electric cur- | 
rent | 4,671 ss | 86 4840 /116| 3.4) 58.3 11.8/965.0) 17.2) 17:8 
Dust, nails, | i ie te 
splinters 66,912 3,700 50) 70,662 | 165.5) 153.4. 31.0) 164, pa 9; 52/4) 0.7 
Other causes a 530 bh 60,861 | 149.0; 22 0 48. "| 141.5/990.0) 8.7] 1.3 
| ee comes | ee eee. | ameweesee © | eee | oes SESE. USE — ———_—- 
All causes |404, 424 4|2 24, 113 1 — ,154 1,000] 1. 1 000, 1 000 1,000/ 940.2 | 56.1] 3.7 
| | 
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transport (124.6) ; 


water (20.1), transport by animals (19.2), and electric current (17.8). 
High proportions also of cases of permanent incapacity are found for 
accidents due to ladders and bridges (182.2), transport by animals 
(136.5), and railway, 
current (17.2), prime movers (16.2), and transport by water (15.2 
the proportion of cases of permanent incapacity is relatively 


while 


for electric 


These figures can to some extent be considered as an indication 
of the degree of danger of each cause. 
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ACCIDENTS IN AGRICULTURE 


The Measurement of Risk 
Frequency Rates. 


In order to calculate the frequency of agricultural accidents in 
general, the agricultural Census population of 1921 was taken as the 
exposed to risk. In the calculation of rates for temporarily disabling 
accidents, only wage earners are included, tenants, etc., being excluded 
because they do not receive compensation for temporary incapacity. 
For permanent and fatal cases rates are calculated by districts on the 
basis of the whole agricultural population of 1921 as exposed to risk 


(see table IV). 


AGRICULTURAL WAGE EARNERS, NUMBER 0? 

TEMPORARILY DISABLING ACCIDENTS, AND RATES PER 100,000 WAGE EARNERS; 

AGRICULTURAL CENSUS POPULATION, NUMBER OF PERMANENTLY DISABLING AND 
FATAL ACCIDENTS, AND RATES PER 100,000 OF POPULATION, BY DISTRICTS 


TABLE IV. AGRICULTURE. NUMBER OF 





Permanently 


Temporarily | 
disabling disabling and Fatal accidents 


Province 


Agricultural 
wage earners 
(permanent 
and casual) 


accidents 


Agricultural 
9 at 
1921 Census 


fatal accidents 


Per 


Per 


Per | 
— 000 | 
age-~ | 
earners | 


100,000 
of agricul- 


ZY 
100,000 | 
ie pop: 


of agricul- 
tural pop- 
ulatio. 


at 1921 


Census Num- 


Number| ao 


ulation 











22.4 
14.8 
6.5 
16.6 
12.8 
17.5 
18.9 
15.6 
6.0 
8.9 
9.5 
8.6 
14.9 
7.6 
13.4 


84.0 
106.1 
39.2 
110.5 
86.0 
126.1 
122.2 
170.2 
49.3 
70.1 
30.9 
39.4 
43.0 
31.9 
45.1 
84.8 


265,606 
545,080 
484,903 

50,601 
369,398 
176,808 
105,187 

66,925 
191,755 757 
174,047 292 
436,236 1,569 
421,077 1,301 
113,641 593 
355,337 1,180 
526,871 1,565 
127,915 642 


4,938 
6,718 
5,212 

583 
6,066 
6,857 
2,707 


226 


Piedmont | 
Lombardy 
Veneto 
Liguria | 
Emilia 

Tuscany | 
Marches 
Umbria 
Abruzzi and Molise 
Latium 

Campania 

Apulia 

Basilicata 

Calabria 

Sicily 

Sardinia 





302,492 
876,115 
614,573 
187,584 
554,882 
867,400 
197,205 























The great differences in the district rates must be largely attributed 
to the defectiveness of registration referred to above. For temporarily 
disabling accidents, these differences are accentuated by the inaccuracy 
of the exposure to risk of the agricultural wage earners, due to the 
prevalence in some districts of mixed forms of employment, owing to 
which the classification by agricultural occupations at the Census is 
incomplete. 
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Accident Risk by Age and Sex. 








Only permanently disabling and fatal accidents are classified 
according to age and sex. Rates for men and women are calculated 
on the basis of the agricultural Census population of 1921, including 
persons over ten vears of age. The figures are as follows : 








































| Number of accidents 
| | Agricultural 
j Sex ee ee eee population 
i } = Permanently |, ,. | Per 100,000 of 1921 
Fatal disabling Total | of population | 
| .* = am ae Reese Mee - 
| } | tN 
} | 
Men | UNI | 4,447 | 5,561 | 80 6,806,084 
! | 
Women 143 1,327 1,470 | 49 | 2,976,590 








These figures, however, can only be regarded as approximate, 
as the Census population refers to an earlier date than the accidents 
registered, and includes also persons between 10 and 12 years of age 
and over 65 years, who are excluded from insurance. Moreover, the 
definition of agricultural workers is not the same for the Census and 
for the insurance. 

As to the age of the injured, the average age at the moment the acci- 
dent occurs, calculated by attributing to the injured of each age group 
the average of the lower and upper age limits of the group, was found 
to be 44.3 years for permanent cases and 43.9 years for fatal cases, for 
men. The average age is therefore considerably higher in agriculture 
than in industry. The report accounts for this divergence by the pro- 
found difference in the nature of the occupational life of the two 
categories of workers. In industry the comparative number of older 
workers engaged in the more dangerous work diminishes in the higher 
age groups, as the worker generally gains a better position in his 


















c 


industry with advancing age. In agriculture, on the other hand, the 
older workers do much the same work as the younger, and the average 
age at the time of accident must therefore be higher. 

For women the average age at the time of accident was found 
to be 45.7 years for permanent cases and 42.4 years for fatal 
cases, 

As for industry, an attempt is made to estimate the risk at differ- 
ent ages by comparing the age distribution of the Census population 
of 1911 with the age distribution of permanently disabled and 
killed workers. The percentage distribution is shown in the following 
table : 
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Agricultural occupied Accidents 


Census population of 
1911 





Age group (years) Permanently disabling 








| Male | Female Male Female Female 








| 
12-16 | 114 12.3 2.2 4 | Oo | 41 


16-21 14.8 16.8 6.0 5.7 | 6 | 1g 
21-31 | 200 | 23.2 12.4 
31-46 . 24.1 27.6 


46-65 23.6 51.8 55.2 | 53.8 


Total | ’ 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 

















| 





For men the risk appears to increase with age, the percentage of 
permanent cases rising from one-fifth of the percentage of exposed 
workers at 12-16 up to nearly double the percentage of exposed workers 
at 46-65. For fatal cases the increase is less pronounced. 

For women the increase of risk with advancing age is steeper for 
permanently disabling cases than it is for men, while the fatal risk 
shows much the same curve. 


Consequences of Accidents. 


The average case severity is not calculated for agricultural acci- 
dents, the data being not yet sufficiently reliable. Temporarily disabling 
accidents are however classified by the duration of disability, and 
permanently disabling accidents by the degree of permanent disability 
and also by the nature and location of the injury. The latter classifi- 
cations are also made for certain kinds of work. 

The apparent decrease in the proportional number of temporarily 
disabling accidents in the higher duration groups may be assumed to 
be less than it is in reality, owing to the fact already noted that the 
more serious the accident the more likely is it that the worker will 
have recourse to medical aid and compensation. 

Moreover, the lowest groups of duration of temporary incapacity 
(up to ten days) and degree of permanent incapacity (up to 19 per cent.) 
are affected by the exclusion from right to compensation of cases entail- 
ing temporary incapacity lasting less than eleven days or permanent 
incapacity less than 15 per cent. of total permanent incapacity. 


The Distribution of Risk 


Classification by Nature of Work. 


In agricultural statistics accidents are classified by the nature of 
the work (see table V). Proportions of all cases for temporarily dis- 
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TABLE V. AGRICULTURE. NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS IN DIFFERENT OCCUPATIONS 
AND PROPORTIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF ACCIDENTS IN EACH GROUP, BY 
CONSEQUENCES 





Proportion per 1,000 
Number of accidents entailing accidents in each group 
| of cases entailing 








Occupational group i 
Tempo-| Perma- 


Tempo- | Perma- 
r “ r " rary nent | 
|rary inca- |nent inca+. Death Total ss dl inca- | Death 


| Pacity pacity pacity | pacity | 
| 








] 
Preparation of soil (tillage, drain- 
age, etc.) 2,730 3,249 | 840.3 | 
Cultivation of soil (sowing, plant- | ; 
ing, and raising plants) 5,308 5,987 | 886.6 
Harvesting 8,421 10,397 | 809.9 | 
Transport of products 4,158 5,048 823.7 
Preparation and storing of products | 1,759 | 5 | 1,907 | 922.4 | 
Working up of products 849 | 910 | 932.9 | 
Raising of livestock (breeding, keep- 
ing, and feeding of animals) | 6,348 | | 7,453 | 851.8 
Forestry : 
Plantation and sowing 708 | | 716 | 988.8| 98) 1.4 | 
Lopping, pruning, and clearing 
of trees | 8,137 | 3,936 | 797.0 | 177.1 | 25. 
Transport of products 856 | 1,015 | 843.3 | 121.2 | 35. 
Gardening, horticulture, and flori- | 
culture | BT4 | 5} 892 | 954.0/ 33.2 | 12.8 
Other transport | 2,084 | 4 | 2,458 | 847.8 | 105.8 | 46.4 | 
Construction and maintenance of | 
buildings, ete. 333 | 24{ 445 | 748.3 | 197.8 | 53.9 
Building, repair and maintenance | 








=oOx 


of vehicles, ete. | 525 | 583 | 900.5 | 89.2| 10.3 
Various work 2,542 | 2,609 | 974.3) 16.1! 9.6 
Not specified | 1,074 |: 30 | 1,182 | 948.8 | 24.7 | 26.5 


Th pees va ne 
41,206 | 5,774 | 1,257 | 48,287 
| | 


i] 
| 854.2 | 119.7 | 26.1 
| 


; 





abling, permanently disabling and fatal accidents only are calculated. 
By far the highest proportion of fatal cases will be found in the con- 
struction and maintenance of buildings (53.9 per 1,000). Then follow 
miscellaneous transport (46.4), transport of products (37.2) and trans- 
port of products of forestry (35.5). It will be seen that the highest 
proportions are found for work not of a specifically agricultural nature. 

With regard to agricultural work in the narrower sense, the pro- 
portion of fatal cases is above the general average in the preparation 
of the soil (31.4), in the raising of livestock (28.7), in the lopping, 
pruning and clearing of trees (25.9), in harvesting work (25.6), and 
in the transport of products (23.1). 

The proportion of permanently disabling accidents is also highest 
in the construction and maintenance of buildings (197.8). High pro- 
portions are found in the lopping, pruning, and clearing of trees (177.1), 
harvesting (164.5), the transport of products (139.1), ete. 
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The highest proportion of temporarily disabling accidents is found 
in the planting and sowing of trees (988.8). 


Classification by Causes. 


The classification by causes is somewhat different from that for 
industry, being adapted to the nature of agricultural work and its 
peculiar risks (see table VI). The greatest proportion of all accidents 
is nevertheless due to the same group of causes as in industry, namely, 
dust, nails, and splinters (177.6). These evidently are causes that may 
prevail in any occupation, whether industrial or agricultural. The 
next highest proportions of all accidents are in the groups : tools for 
cutting (162.6) and falls of persons on the ground (146.4). As regards 


TABLE VI. AGRICULTURE, DISTRIBUTION OF ACCIDENTS BY CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCH 
AND DISTRIBUTION BY CONSEQUENCES OF ACCIDENTS DUE TO EACH CAUSE 





Proportion per 

Number of accidents Proportional distribution by 1,000 accidents 
entailing causes of accidents entailing | due to each can 

entailing 





| 
Cause Per- Tem- | | Tem-, Per- 
ma-~ | po- po- | ma- | 
nent " rary | rary | nent | 
inca- |Death| Total | j0.3- : Death | Total | jica-| inca Deas 
pa- pa- ya pa- | pa- 
city | city | eity 














Prime movers in 
general | 8. 6.4) 
Working machinery | 
in general : | 
Worked by animals | 0.5 | 1.6} 12.8991.9 4.9 3 
Worked by hand 4) 13.9, 3.2) 15.1884.6 109.9 5 
Transport machi- | 
nery ; vehicles 
worked by : | 
Mechanical power | 4 2.1 2.8.705.9 88.2 205 
Animal power & | 8,180) 57. 92.8 64.9 762.3 171.2 66 
Hand power | 468 0.3 9.7,995.7) 4.3, — 
Tools for : 
Cultivation | 1,134 40.2 23.5,787.5 204.6 
Cutting 7,841 43.1 . 162.6 965.5, 31.8 
Harvest 2) 1,698 —- 35.2 998.8) — | 
Handling loads : 1,836! 57.5 of 38.1 804.5 180.8) 14 
Falls of objects 5 1,883) 25.1 . 39.0 863.0, 77.0 60: 
Falls of persons : 
From trees or 
heights 1,130 , 5,149 e 195.7 le 106.7 719.4 219.5) 61) 
Accidentally on | 
ground | 6,500) 468 7,064) 157. 81.1 i 146.4 920.1 66.3 13! 
Dangerous substances 279) 53 34 366 2 9.2 j 7.6 762.3 144.8) 924 
Dust, nails, and | | 
splinters 6,538| 1,928 97 8,563) 158. 333.9 < 177.6, 763.5 225.2, 1. 
Other causes 6,498) 604 aes, 7,395) 157. 104.6; 233.1) 153.3 878.7, 81.7) 3% 




















| 26. 
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| | | 

| 1,000 854.2,119.7 
| | 


All causes 41,206 5,774/1,257 48,237|1,000 |1,000 
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fatal cases, accidents by falls of persons from trees and heights provide 
the maximum of 250.4 per thousand of all fatal cases, the next highest 
figure being reached for accidents due to vehicles drawn by animals 
(165.5). As regards cases of permanent incapacity, accidents due to 
dust, nails, and splinters account for 333.9 per 1,000 of all permanent 
cases, and a very high proportion is found for accidents caused by falls 
from trees, etc. (195.7). The greatest number of temporarily disabling 
accidents is due to tools for cutting (183.7), while high figures are 
again found for dust, nails, and splinters (158.7) and falls of persons 
on the ground (157.7). 

As regards the distribution by consequences of all accidents due to 
each cause, conclusions may to some extent be drawn from these 
figures as to the degree of danger of each cause : among 1,000 accidents 
due to transport by mechanical power, for instance, no Jess than 205.9 
cases are fatal, as against an average for all causes of 26.1. Fatal 
cases are of great importance also among accidents due to dangerous 
substances (92.9), transport by vehicles drawn by animals (66.5), 
falls of persons from trees, ete. (61.1), and falls of objects (60.0). On 
the other hand, certain kinds of risk are almost entirely represented 
by cases of temporary incapacity, such, for instance, as accidents due 
to handling tools for harvesting (998.8), to vehicles moved by hand 
(995.7), to tools for cutting (965.5), ete. 

These measures, however, are but a very imperfect substitute for 
frequency and severity rates. 


Labour Conditions in Wusih, Kiangsu ' 


Wusih, a Asien district lying to the north-west of Soochow along 
the Shanghai-Nanking Railway, Kiangsu Province, has rapidly 
become an important Chinese industrial centre since the introduction 
of modern manufacturing methods. A study of its labour conditions 
is therefore a reflection of modern economic and social conditions in 


China. 
Labour in Wusih may be generally divided into two classes, the 


skilled and the unskilled. A detailed description of these two is given 
below. 
SKILLED LaBouR 
Spinning and Weaving Workers. Most of the skilled workers in the 
city belong to this class, which numbers about 15,780 ; 20 per cent. 





' Adapted from a report in The Chinese Economic Bulletin, Vol. XIV, No. 24, 
15 June 1925 ; compiled and published by the Bureau of Industrial and Commercial 
Information in the Ministry of Industry, Commerce, and Labour of the National 
Government of the Republic of China. 
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of these workers belong to the city and 50 per cent. are from the 
suburbs, the remaining 30 per cent. being immigrants from other cities. 
The native workers usually come from very poor families, and only 
5 per cent. of them are comparatively better off. Quite a number of 
workers are from the suburbs in the eastern and northern sections 
of the city. During the busy silk-worm breeding seasons they have 
therefore to quit factory work and return home to attend to the 
cocoon crop. As regards immigration from other cities, the natives 
of Shanghai, Changshu, Kiangying, Thing, Liyang, and other regions 
north of the Yangtze River in Kiangsu Province seem to assume an 
increasingly dominant position. 

Although the male workers employed by the weaving and spinning 
mills in Wusih represent only one-fourth of the employed, there is a 
growing tendency to replace male workers by females, leaving to males 
only those jobs that entail physical exertion. A day’s work consists 
of 24 hours, divided into two shifts of 12 hours each. The day shift 
is from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., and the night shift from 6 p.m. to 6 a.m. 
The days set for interchange of workers are the Ist, 8th, 15th and 28rd 
of every month, and work is suspended on these days. Wages are 
usually paid at piece rates ; they vary according to the nature of the 
work done. The following are detailed statistics regarding daily 
wages paid by the various departments of the spinning and weaving 
factories in Wusih. 


l - 
Average Maximum | Minimum | Average 
Department | , | age wage wage | wage 








Ginning Female 
Mixing Male 
Scutching Male 
Carding Male 
Drawing | Female 
Slubbing Female 
Spinning Female 
Reeling Female — 
Yarn packing Male 
Quilling | Female | 
| Spooling Female | 
Warping Female | 
Sizing Male 
| 
| 











Reed drawing in Female 

Weaving | Female 

Converting ' Female 
and Male 


moorosowrooooosss 
Ssssseossoocssosscs 
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Cloth packing | Male 
Safety testing Male 





| 
{ 





Silk Reelers. Thirty-six silk filatures equipped with 9,830 reels are 
operating in Wusih. The total number of hands employed is 26,246. 
90 per cent. of whom are females. The working hours are 12 a day, 
from 5.80 a.m. to 6.30 p.m., with a break of one hour for a meal. The 
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following is a daily wage scale as adopted by the various departments 
of the filatures : 





Maximum | Minimum Average 
wage wage wage 
| 


| Cocoon cleaning 


| Silk reeling 
Silk steeping Female 
(juvenile) 


; Cleaning and packing Female 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Flour-Mill Workers. There are only four flour mills now in opera- 
tion in Wusih. The total number of workers employed in these mills 
is 560, and two-thirds of them are employed only in time of emergency. 
The foremen are provided with free board, while the workers are given 
only lodging in the factory dormitories upon payment of a rent of 
$2 per month. The wage for workers in the flour storage rooms ranges 
from $12 to $20 per month; for workers in the machine repairing 
department it is from $12 to $30 ; for workers in the packing depart- 
ment, from $11 to $13; and for workers in the delivery department, 
from $11 to $13. 

Hosiery Workers. Over 30 hosiery factories employing over 3,000 
hands are now operating in Wusih. As human labour constitutes such 
an important factor in the operation of machines, most of the workers 
work at home with machines provided by the factories. The wages are 
paid on a basis of piece rates. A worker’s daily output may amount 
to 14% dozen, and he is paid at the rate of $0.30 per dozen. There is 
no fixed work schedule in these factories, but it is usual to work 
10 to 13 hours a day. 


Electric Plant Workers. The total number of electric plant workers 
in the city is 116, all of them males. Their wages vary from $20 to 
866 per month. Their working hours are not fixed. On busy days, they 
may work even from 17 to 18 hours a day ; but sometimes they wander 
about the whole day long without doing any work. 


Telephone Company Employees. Except those engaged in pole 
erecting and repairing works, the operators employed are all females. 
Their number totals over 30, and their wages vary from $3 to $30 per 
month. Although they work 8 hours a day, yet they are in duty bound 
to observe the :egulations of the company. 

Oil Extractors. The total number of oil extractors in the city is 567. 
Their wages, which vary from $0.35 to $0.55 a day, are paid on a piece 
rate basis. Some experienced workers can get twice as much as is 
given to an inexperienced man. 


Rice Grinders, The total number of workers employed by the 
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20 rice mills in Wusih is over 2,000. Their working hours are 12 a day 
and their wages vary from $0.35 to $0.80 a day. 


Foundry Workers. A total of 571 foundry workers has been regis- 
tered in Wusih. Their wages vary from $12 to $45 per month and their 
working hours are 12 a day. 

Tailors. Tailoreraft in Wusih is generally of two kinds : foreign 
style and native style tailoring. The total number of workers employe: 
is about 8,000. The shop workers receive from $3 to $7 a month, with 
board provided by the management. After the Mid-Autumn Festival, 
there is a general increase in wages, owing to the fact that the work 
is usually heavier from that time on. The tailors attached to private 
residences receive a wage of from $0.35 to $0.50 a day with board 
provided by the employers. 


Barbers. Wusih has a total of over 2,000 barbers. They form 
several groups, namely: Yangchow, Chinkiang, Kouyung, Hupeh, 
Kiangsi and Wusih. The expenses as well as the profits of the shop 
are shared by the employer and the employees. They are jointly 
responsible for electricity and rent bills. As to profits, 60 per cent. 
is given to the employees, the remainder being for the employer. 
Their daily working hours are from 8 a.m. to 11 p.m. 


Bean Sauce Workers. The total number of bean sauce workers 
in Wusih is over 1,000. They work 14 hours a day, and their wages 
vary from $3 to $5 per month. They are entitled to a share of the 
profits in the form of a bonus at the end of each year. 


Shoemakers. ‘The total number of shoemakers in Wusih, including 
those engaged in making foreign-style shoes and those making Chinesc- 
style shoes, is over 600. Their wages, which are paid on a piece rat: 
basis, are about $0.40 a day for males, and $0.80 a day for females 
whose special job is to attach embroideries to the shoes. 


Carpenters. There are about 10,000 carpenters in Wusih. Their 
working hours vary from 10 to 12 a day, and their wages from 40 
coppers a day for country workers to $1 for skilled furniture makers. 
The average wage paid in the city is $0.72 a day. 

Painters. There are about 1,000 painters in Wusih employed 
in over 300 shops. Their working hours are 12 a day, and their wages 
range from $0.30 to $0.80 a day. 


UNSKILLED LABoUR 


Public Ricksha Coolies. The total number of rickshas in Wusih 
is 1,770, and of ricksha coolies 3,000. There are two shifts to a working 
day, and their earnings vary from $0.50 to $1.20 a day. 

Private Ricksha Coolies. The number of private ricksha coolies in 
Wusih is 380. Their living conditions are comparatively better since 
both board and lodging are provided by their employers. Their 
wages vary from 86 to $8 a month. 
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Chauffeurs. There are 20 buses and 2 private motor cars in Wusih. 
The chauffeurs work 12 hours a day, and their wages are over $20 a 
month. 

Sedan-Chair Carriers. Sinee the introduction of rickshas, sedan 
chairs have gradually disappeared from the streets of Wusih. The 
number of sedan-chair carriers left is not significant, for they are no 
longer dependent upon that as their sole profession ; they are also 
engaged for wedding and funeral processions. Their working hours 
are indefinite, and they usually share their earnings with the employers. 


Porters. There are several hundred porters around the railway 
stations and the wharfs of Wusih. They have no definite working 
hours and their maximum wage amounts to only $0.30 a day. 


Coal Pickers. About 1,000 women, all of them natives of the 
region north of the Yangtze River in Kiangsu Province, are engaged 
in the picking of small coal blocks from the coal sediment stored on 
the factory grounds. The coal blocks thus sorted out are sold to the 
small bakeries in the city. Although they have no definite working 
hours, yet sometimes they have to work for 14 hours a day, only to 
get a meagre wage of 80.30 a day to keep body and soul together. 


Unemployment Relief in Sweden 
from 1914 to 1924 


A report on the activities of the Swedish State Unemployment 
Commission during the ten-year period 1914-1924 has recently been 
published under the title ~ The Swedish Community and Unemploy- 
ment, 1914-1924. The report runs to over 660 pages, containing 
some 35 illustrations, several diagrams, and numerous statistical 
tables. It is divided into five principal parts which discuss the various 
features of unemployment and the measures taken by the community 
to deal with it. 

The unemployment policy in Sweden is based on two fundamental 
principles: (a) the responsibility for unemployment rests primarily 
with local authorities ; (4) relief should as far as possible be organised 
so as to furnish an opportunity to the unemployed to earn their live- 
lihood by work. Temporary deviations from these principles were 
recognised as inevitable at the beginning of the war, and during the 
deflation crisis when unemployment assumed very considerable 
proportions. 


? SWEDEN. 
och Arbetslésheten, 1914-1924. Stockholm, 1929. 665 pp. 
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During the first years of the period under review unemployment 
relief was administered by the communal and provincial unemploy- 
ment committees. The function of the State Commission was con- 
fined to giving advice and indications as to the measures to be adopted. 
With the growth of unemployment — a maximum of 163,200 unem- 
ployed was reached during the winter of 1922 — the State Commission 
acquired increasing importance and finally ended by taking over the 
responsibility for unemployment relief. 

During the period 1914-1920, when there was a relatively restricted 
need for unemployment relief, the organisation of State relief works 
was practised on a small scale. This form of relief, however, became 
predominant during the deflation crisis and the years that followed it 
(1921-1924). From 1921 the number of unemployed occupied on 
State relief works rose rapidly, attaining a maximum of 31,383 in 
March 1922. It then decreased, falling to 782 in December 1924. 

Among the most important relief works organised and run by the 
State from 1918 (it is only then that they were started) to 1924 may 
be mentioned road construction (about 25,000 kilometres), roadway 
and tramway construction in forests (about 450 kilometres), land 
improvement (about 20,000 hectares), railway construction (about 
160 kilometres), the laying out of 54 sports grounds, ete. On this 
category of works the State expenditure, excluding the contributions 
from communal and provincial authorities, amounted for the period 
considered to about 93 million kronor. In addition, there were relief 
works organised by the communes with State subsidies and works 
undertaken by the communes alone. The cost incurred by the State 
and the communes together on the former amounted to close on 
2 million kronor, whilst the cost incurred by the communes on the 
latter amounted to over 36.5 million kronor. 

The payment of cash benefit with a contribution from the State 
assumed considerable proportions at the beginning of the war, but 
it was found possible to reduce it notably in the years that followed. 
During the deflation crisis of 1921-1923, the rapid ‘dev elopment of un- 
employ ment could not be met by public works alone. It was deemed 
expedient to resort also to cash benefit, which had to be practised 
on a large scale. From the autumn of 1923, however, payment of 
benefits subsidised by the State was discontinued and relief in the 
form of the execution of public works became once more the pivot 
of the unemployment policy. The number of persons in receipt of 
the State-subsidised benefit varied from 22,700 in October 1921 to 
64,200 in February 1922. In October 1922 it fell to 2,300, rising to 
8,000 in February 1923, only to fall to 141 in August 1923. A total 
o nearly 42 million kronor was expended in cash benefit, about half 
of which represented the contribution from the State and the other 
half that of the communal and provincial authorities together. 

Mention should also be made of the payment to the unemployed, 
chiefly heads of families, of a housing allowance intended to preserve 
the family bond, by which some 7,000-8,000 persons benefited during 
the winter months of 1922. The common expenditure of the Statc 
and communes under this heading from 1921 to 1924 amounted to 
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over 2.3 million kronor. Furthermore, the movement of the unem- 
ployed in quest of work was facilitated by the grant of a travelling 
allowance, which was likewise subsidised by the State. 

Finally, efforts were made as early as 1917 to start training courses 
for the unemployed. These courses were especially organised in 
favour of unemployed women and minors in the textile industries. 
During the deflation crisis it was chiefly the young unemployed who 
benefited by them. 

At the beginning of 1922, when unemployment was at its highest, 
attaining a monthly average of 150,000, a percentage of from 59 to 
70 received relief in the form of employment on public works or in 
cash benefit. 

The total expenditure incurred on the relief of the unemployed 
during the ten-year period considered was as follows : 


Kronor 


State 154,787,000 
Provinces 4,329,000 
Communes 71,760,000 


Total 230,876,000 





The distribution of this expenditure over the different forms of 


relief was as follows: 
Kronor 
Different public relief works (including direct cost 
of administration) 182,878,000 
Different forms of cash benefit 44,621,000 
Cost of administration (State and communes) 3,877,000 
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Employment and Unemployment 


Table I giving unemployment statistics shows for certain countries 
the percentage of workers unemployed. In some cases these per- 
centages are based on data compiled by the trade unions in respect 
of their members, while in other cases they refer to the workers covered 
by unemployment insurance laws. For some countries for which no 
such data are available information is given as to the numbers 
registered at various dates at the employment exchanges as unem- 
ployed or the number of unemployed workers who have received 
assistance. Table II gives index numbers of employment for certain 
countries. 

In the Review for July 1924 and later months an outline was 
given of the methods by which the statistics given in the tables are 
compiled, together with particulars of the original sources in which 
they are published. 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
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2 Provisional figures. 
The sign * signifies “ no figures published ”’. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”. 
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TABLE I (cont.) 
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TABLE I (cont.) 
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1 Figure for 21 September. 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 
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1 The figures relate to the ist of the following month. * These series have been rectified, and are 
published monthly from 1 July onwards. 


The sign * signifies “no figures published ”’. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”. 


Migration Movements’ 


EMIGRATION FROM INDIA IN 1928 


Emigration from India is strictly controlled by the provisions 
of the Indian Emigration Act, 1922, and the rules framed thereunder. 
Full information on migration and the working of the Act is given 
in the annual reports for Bombay, Calcutta and Madras.* 





1 The figures in the following summaries are correct according to the sources 
indicated in each case. They do not always agree with the totals of the monthly 
figures communicated by the Governments and published below in the tables on 
pages 737-740. This is presumably due to the fact that the latter are preliminary 
figures and have been rectified subsequently. 

2 Annual Report on the Working of the Indian Emigration Act VII of 1922 for 
the year 1928, by the Protector of Emigrants, Calcutta. Calcutta, Government of 
India Central Publication Branch, 1929. 

Annual Report on the Working of the Indian Emigration Act for 1928 in the 
Bombay Presidency. Calcutta, Government of India Central Publication Branch, 
1929. 

GOVERNMENT OF Mapras, Pusitic WorkKsS AND LABOUR DEPARTMENT : Emigra- 
tion and Immigration Report — 1928. G.O. No. 1379 L., 4 May 1929. 
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Emigration from the Madras Presidency to Malaya and Ceylon 


From the Madras Presidency emigration takes place only to 
Malaya and to Ceylon. It consisted almost exclusively of unskilled 
agricultural labour in 1928, when 30,134 unskilled and 95 skilled 
labourers were assisted to migrate to Malaya.'!' This figure includes 
6,157 labourers who were returning to Malaya after having lived 
there not less than five years, and the wives or children of such labour- 
ers. This total, compared with that of 133,007 in 1927, shows a most 
remarkable decrease. This is due to the reimposition of the restric- 


tions on the production of rubber and the consequent cessation of 


demand for labour due to the depression in the rubber industry. 

The rule requiring a certain proportion of women to men was 
suspended until the end of 1928, so that fewer women went to Malaya. 
Employers have little use for female labour, and the migrant hesitates 
to take his family until he is sure that conditions wil] suit him, more 
especially if he has to bear the cost of the return journey. 

In the year under review 133,712 labourers were sent from the 
Madras Presidency to Ceylon as compared with the record figure 
of 159,398 in 1927. The 1927-1928 harvest in India, though better than 
that of 1926-1927, was still much below par; this fact accounts for 
the steady continuance of a considerable stream of migration to Ceylon, 
in spite of the fact that the demand for labour there was showing 
signs of slackening. The migrants are mainly drawn from the Tamil 
agricultural classes; they are usually accompanied by their wives 
and children, or send for them after they have settled. 

Two methods of recruitment exist side by side : (a) the “Kangani”’ 
system, under which labourers are recruited by licensed recruiters, 
themselves generally labourers or foremen, under strictly controlled 
conditions (medical examination at village, guarantee that their 
departure is known to their relations, etc.), and engaged for specific 
work in Malaya; and (b) the voluntary system, under which any 
emigrant may present himself at the port of embarkation. A voluntary 
emigrant is, however, liable to rejection by the emigration staff ; 
and in fact in 1928 no less than 8,080 would-be emigrants to Malaya 
were rejected at Negapatam alone. The main reasons were : absence 
of demand in Malaya, desire on the part of the authorities to emigrate 
families rather than single men, and the stopping of men who wished 
to leave without the knowledge of their relatives. 

Several cases of attempts to ignore existing legislation on the part 
of recruiters, emigrants, and the village munsifs (whose business it 
is to see that the families of would-be emigrants know and approve 
of their going abroad and to certify the fact), were brought to the 
notice of the Protector of Emigrants, who cancelled licences or pro- 
secuted in a number of cases. 

The only figures given for returned emigrants relate to those who 





: For total figures, cf. the report on Immigration into British Malaya in 1928, 
p. 722 below. 
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are assisted to return in accordance with some rule or convention 
or are otherwise assisted. Such repatriation occurs mainly in cases 
of sickness, inability to work, old age, disablement, or death of some 
member of the family. The numbers thus repatriated were 5,466 
from Malaya and 3,435 from Ceylon. In addition, 2,731 Indians 
returned from South Africa under the special agreement concluded 
in 1927 with the Union Government. These returns are encouraged 
by an increased bonus given on their return, and it is believed that 
employment for Indians in South Africa is becoming increasingly 
difficult to find.? 


Emigration from the Bombay Presidency 


During 1928, 1,628 skilled workers proceeded overseas from Bombay 
and Karachi, having signed agreements before the Protector of Emi- 
grants in Bombay. In the same year 1,394 such workers returned, 
their period of contract having expired. 

There were no unskilled labourers as emigrants, and none were 
engaged in agriculture. Out of the 1,628 emigrants, 1,366 are stated 
to be engaged in industry and commerce. Most of the emigrants go 
to the various colonies and territories in East Africa, to Iraq, and to 
Persia. 

The labourers are recruited by authorised agents under the Indian 
Emigration Act ; these agents are empowered to charge the emigrant 
a commission equal to twenty-five per cent. of his wage for one month. 
Further charges are occasionally levied, but are not authorised. 
Convictions have been obtained in four cases. The possibility of pro- 
hibiting any levy whatsoever is under consideration, as no such 
charge is made in the Calcutta and Madras districts. There is reason 
to believe that a certain amount of emigration takes place uncontrolled. 

During the year the Protector of Emigrants dealt with 221 com- 
plaints, mainly cases of notice having been given by the employers 
before the completion of their contract period. Of these complaints 
179 were made against the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, whose Forms 
of Agreement for the employment of clerks and artisans are given in 
full in the report. ? 


Emigration from Bengal 


The report of the Protector of Emigrants for Bengal shows that 
during 1928 there were no emigrants at all, this being due to the fact 
that emigration from India to East Africa, Fiji, British Guiana, 
etc., is not at present allowed under the Indian Emigration Act. 
In the year under review 2,581 Indian emigrants returned ; these 
came from Fiji (974), British Guiana (654), Natal (653), Mauritius 
(210) and Surinam (90). 





1 For corresponding statistics for 1927, cf. Monthly Record of Migration, 
Vol. III, No. 11, Nov. 1928, p. 403. 

2 For corresponding statistics for 1927, cf; International Labour Review, Vol. 
XIX, No. 2, Feb. 1929, p. 267. 
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IMMIGRATION INTO BritisH MALAYA IN 1928 


Indian Migration 


The total number of immigrants who in 1928 arrived at Penang 
from Southern India was 63,072 (excluding 683 who arrived paying 
their own passages by the Messageries Maritimes). This figure shows 
a very considerable decline compared with that for 1927, in which 
year there were 93,060 more (156,132 in all). Of the 1928 total 27,240 
were “assisted immigrants’, i.e. free labourers imported at the 
expense of the Immigration Fund for work on estates, mines and 
elsewhere ; 25,566 were men of the labouring classes who paid their 
own passages, the remainder, 10,266, being traders and others. 

It is estimated that about 40,000 of the immigrants (18,343 of 
whom were assisted) proceeded to the Federated Malay States ; 
the estimated total for 1927 was 88,773. 

The British India Steam Navigation Company’s steamers trans- 
ported as deck passengers from Penang to Southern India 91,252 
persons ; further, some 178 left by other lines. 

This shows a net emigration of 27,675, which is in marked contrast 
to the net immigration of 67,414 in 1927 and 109,009 in 1926. 

The British India Steam Navigation Company maintained a 
fortnightly service, though the weekly service of immigrant steamers 
was discontinued as from October 1926 owing to the fall in arrivals 
from India. 

Only 43,387 out of the 70,000 tickets guaranteed by the Straits 
Settlements Government in the year ending 11 August 1928 were 
used. The assisted immigrants showed the largest proportion of 
women. * 


“The great drop in the number of immigrants”, says the report 
on the working of the Labour Department of the Federated Malay 
States for 1928, “is to be attributed partly to the large influx of Indian 
labourers in 1926 and 1927 which had satisfied the existing demand 
for labour, and partly to the practical cessation of further recruit- 
ment owing to the uncertainty in the rubber market created by the 
decision that all restrictions on the export of rubber from Malaya 
would be withdrawn on the Ist November 1928.” 2 


The Report for 1928 of the State of Kelantan (Unfederated Malay 
States) refers to a tendency to substitute Chinese labour for Indian 
labour on rubber estates. Partly owing to this, the number of Indian 
immigrants resident in the State fell from 6,129 in December 1927 
to 5,280 in December 1928. 





1 Supplement to the Straits Settlements Government Gazette, Singapore, 5 July 
1929 : “Annual report on the working of the Labour Department for the year 1928.” 
2 Supplement to the Federated Malay States Government Gazetie, Kuala Lumpur, 
5 July 1929 : “Report on the working of the Labour Departm ent for the year 1928.” 
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Chinese Immigration in the Straits Settlements 


The number of Chinese immigrants arriving in the Colony of the 
Straits Settlements in 1928 was 295,700, a decrease of 17.6 per cent. 
on the figures for 1927 (359,262). 

The number of Chinese immigrants who proceeded direct to Penang 
was 53,877 (57,418 in 1927); of these 4,351 continued their voyage 
to Rangoon and Calcutta. Further, 149,354 Chinese deck passengers 
left Singapore for China. The net immigration from China was thus 
146,346, or 49.5 per cent. of total arrivals, as against 204,064 in 
1927. 

In the International Labour Review for February 1929, a table 
appeared giving the number of immigrants for each year since 1918 ; 
these totals were then related to an index (base : 1911 = 1000). The 
index figure for 1928 was 1096. 

The reduction in immigration is principally due to the slump in 
rubber and tin, and to the improvement in general conditions in South 


China." 


MIGRATION TO AND FROM THE FRENCH ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN OCEANIA IN 1928 





According to the migration tables for the French Establishments 
in Oceania (exclusive of New Caledonia) communicated by the French 
Government to the International Labour Office, the total number 
of immigrants to the French Establishments in Oceania in 1928 
was 858, while 733 persons emigrated, leaving a net immigration 
of 125. 

Of the 858 immigrants, 614 were men and 244 women, nearly 
all adults. The largest proportion of these were Chinese nationals 
(215 men and 32 women), followed by Americans (230), French (154), 
British (183), and a few immigrants from the (British) Pacific Islands, 
etc. In addition to 293 persons (206 being women) without occupation, 
there were 178 agricultural workers and 12 farmers, 80 persons 
engaged in commerce, 49 day labourers, ete. 

The great majority of the 733 emigrants were adult men. The 
total included 222 persons of American nationality, 174 Chinese, 
150 French, 112 British, ete. Regarding their destination, 250 were 
going to the United States, 145 to China, 123 to Australia or New 
Zealand and 92 to France. Apart from 309 emigrants (118 men, 
191 women) listed as “without occupation”, there were 74 engaged 
in commerce, 72 day labourers, and a certain number of persons 
following various trades. 









1 For corresponding statistics for 1927, cf. International Labour Review, 
Vol. XIX, No. 2, Feb. 1929, p. 271. 
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MIGRATION TO AND FROM NEW ZEALAND IN 1928 ! 


The total passenger movement for New Zealand in 1928 was 
35,478 arrivals (38,676 in 1927) and 35,035 departures (36,248 in 1927), 
exclusive of crews of vessels; the net inward balance was thus 443 
(2,428 in 1927). Of these, the greater number were New Zealand 
residents returning from abroad or leaving with intent to return, 
persons on business, tourists, etc. 

The number of immigrants intending permanent residence was 
6,339 (11,327 in 1927) and the number departing permanently was 
3,954 (4,145 in 1927), leaving an inflow of 2,385 permanent immigrants 
(7,182 in 1927). These figures are based on statements of intention 
only. 

Permanent arrivals were mainly from British countries, 5,987, 
or 94.5 per cent., coming from some part of the British Empire. Only 
342 non-British permanent immigrants arrived, principally from 
Italy (110), the United States (82), and Yugoslavia (67). 

Most of those leaving permanently left for British countries, 
mainly Australia. 

There was almost no movement of permanent race-alien ? migra- 
tion owing to the existing restrictions, only 67 arriving and 47 
leaving. 

Of the immigrants intending permanent residence 2,220, or 


35 per cent., came out under schemes of assisted migration operated 
jointly by the New Zealand and British Governments. 

In 1927, there were 5,899 assisted migrants. 

The Report on External Migration for 1928 already referred to 
contains the following passage : 


The assisted migrant must fulfil certain conditions; he must 
be under 50 years of age, must not be a prohibited immigrant within 
the meaning of the Immigration Restriction Act or the Undesirable 
Immigrants Exclusion Act, and he must supply the High Commis- 
sioner for New Zealand in London with satisfactory medical certi- 
ficate and certificate of character. . . . Special concessions are made to 
approved farm labourers, approved domestics, and approved miners, 
as being the classes of immigrant most needed in the Dominion. . . . The 
scheme has been largely suspended since the autumn of the year 1927, 
being practically confined to bringing out the remaining members 
of families of those who had migrated in previous years, to domestic 
servants, and to certain special schemes controlled by semi-public 
bodies. 





' New ZEALAND : Statistical report on the External Migration of the Dominion 
of New Zealand for the year 1928. Wellington, W. A. G. Skinner, Government 
Printer, 1929. 

? For corresponding figures for 1927, ef. Monthly Record of Migration, Vol. I, 
No. 5, May 1928, p. 188. 

* The term “race-alien” is used to denote migrants of other than European race, 
i.e. Indians, Chinese, and others. 
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MIGRATION TO AND FROM SoutTH AFRICA IN 1928 





The report on statistics of migration ! gives the general passenger 
turnover, exclusive of transit passengers, as 37,924 arrivals against 
38,593 departures, showing a net outflow of 669 persons. Europeans 
represented an inflow of 1,851, the figures for non-Europeans being 
4,072 arrivals with 6,592 departures—thus showing a net outflow 
of 2,520. Most of this traffic is represented by South Africans 
travelling abroad temporarily (about 53 per cent.), tourist traffic, 
and persons travelling on business. 

As far as migrants proper are concerned, Europeans * intending 
permanent residence numbered 7,050 (6,598 in 1927); those leaving 
permanently numbered 4,127 (3,988 in 1927)—i.e. a net immigration 
of 2,923 (2,610 in 1927). Non-European emigrants numbered 3,782 
and immigrants 769—a net outflow of 3,013, compared with 2,524 
in 1927. 

Classifying the migrants by nationality, it is seen that British- 
born (other than South African) immigrants numbered 3,609 (3,681 
in 1927) and emigrants 1,331 (1,512 in 1927)—a net inflow of 2,278 
(2,169 in 1927). When account is taken of the 2,511 South African- 
born persons who emigrated, most of them over the land borders 
into Rhodesia (1,226) and South West Africa (784), a net British 
emigration remains of 233 persons (36 in 1927). The immigration 
of European foreign subjects is on the increase ; a net gain of 3,156 
(2,646 in 1927). Of these 73 per cent. (2,303) were from Southern 
and Eastern Europe, including 1,298 Lithuanians. 

With regard to the occupations of the migrants, it is interesting 
to note that about 33 per cent. of male European immigrants stated 
that they were going into industry, 24 per cent. into commerce, only 
8.5 per cent. into agriculture and fishing, and only 1.8 per cent. 
into mining. * 











































MIGRATION TO AND FROM MADAGASCAR IN 1928 

In 1928 the total number of persons immigrating to Madagascar 
and its dependencies was 2,612, while the total number emigrating 
was 1,077. These migrants were of various nationalities, the majority 
of them being French. 

The immigrants comprised 2,211 adults (1,562 men, 649 women) 
and 400 children under 16. Immigrants of French nationality alone 
represented considerably more than one-half of the total. Next in 
importance came Indians (354), English (193), Arabs (149), Chinese 


(133), ete. 





















1Union oF Soutn Arrica, Orrick oF CENSUS AND Statistics: Special 
Report, Series No. 59, Statistics of Migration 1928 (abridged). Pretoria, 1929. 
2 The term “Europeans” includes South African-born subjects of European race. 
3 Statistics for 1927 were analysed in the International Labour Review, Vol. XIX, 
No. 2, Feb. 1929, p. 267. 
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Of the emigrants, 851 were adults (568 men, 283 women); 226 
were children under 16 years. More than two-thirds (760) of the 
emigrants were French; there were also 97 Arabs, 78 Indians, etc. 
A considerable proportion both of the emigrants and immigrants 
were persons having no occupation, persons engaged in commerce, or 
members of the liberal professions. On the other hand, 148 immigrants 
and 54 emigrants, nearly all of whom were French nationals, were 
listed as “settlers” (colons), while 179 immigrants and 72 emigrants, 
mostly of Arab nationality, were shown as “workers” (exclusive of 
domestic servants). 

Compared with the figures available for 1927, those given above 
show a considerable increase in the number of immigrants (+948) 
and a much less noticeable increase in the number of emigrants 


(+ 104). 2 


MIGRATION BY SEA TO AND FROM Morocco, 1928 


Tables relating to migration by sea to and from Morocco in 1928 
have been communicated by the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
to the International Labour Office. The total number of immigrants 
to the Protectorate was 5,015 and that of emigrants 1,877, resulting 
in a net immigration of 3,138 persons during the year under con- 
sideration. 

The immigrants—i.e. persons over 15 years of age landing 
in the French Zone of Morocco for the first time—comprised 2,270 
men and 2,745 women. There were 1,800 men and 2,181 women 
in the 20-50 years age group. Of the total immigrants, four-fifths 
or 4,006 persons (1,675 men, 2,331 women) were French citizens. 
Next in importance came Spaniards with a total of 385 (199 men, 
186 women), Italians, 215 (144 men, 71 women), Swiss (109 persons), 
etc. On the other hand, it is estimated that nearly nine-tenths of 
the immigrants had resided on French territory (France or French 
possessions) before coming to Morocco. 

From the occupational point of view, it was found that 627 male 
immigrants were engaged in manufacturing industries, 442 in com- 
mercial undertakings and banks, 314 in the liberal professions, 225 
in warehousing and transport, 205 in public services, and only 203 
in agriculture. 

Almost all the women (2,325) were listed as of no occupation. 

The emigrants (i.e. persons over 15 years of age leaving the French 
Zone of Morocco with no intention of returning) included 690 men 
and 1,187 women. The great majority (515 men, 949 women) were 
adults between 20 and 50 years of age; more than five-sixths (561 
men, 1,107 women) of the grand total were French citizens. There 
were also 63 Spaniards, 42 Italians, ete. Almost all the 1,877 emigrants 
were going to France or to a French possession. 





1 Communication from the French Government to the International Labour 
Office. For corresponding statistics for 1927, cf. Monthly Record of Migration, 
Vol. III, No. 1, Aug. 1928, p. 290. 
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Regarding occupational distribution, the tables show that 193 male 
emigrants were engaged in manufacturing industries, 124 in commercial 
undertakings and banks, etc., while almost all the female emigrants 
were Classified as having no occupation. 


MIGRATION TO AND FROM FRENCH WeEsT AFRICA IN 1928 


The French Ministry of the Colonies has communicated to the 
International Labour Office statistical information concerning migra- 
tion in the various Possessions grouped under French West Africa, 
excluding Senegal and the Ivory Coast. These statistics have been 
compiled by the competent authorities in those Possessions. 


The figures given indicate a considerable net immigration, the total 
of persons arriving being higher than that of persons departing in 
the case of all the colonies referred to, with the exception of the 
French Sudan. During the year under consideration the most 
important movements took place in the district of Dakkar 
and dependencies (4,549 arrivals, 3,788 departures), in the colony of 
Guinea (1,068 and 597 respectively), and in the French Sudan (670 
and 701 respectively). Next in order of importance came the colony 
of Dahomey (503 and 307), that of Upper Volta (278 and 160), the 
Niger colony (176 and 165) and Mauretania (65 and 54). 


In general, the figures given relate only to the migration of Euro- 
peans. The statistics of Dakkar, however, mention relatively consider- 
able migration movements of Syrians (467 arrivals, 704 departures), 
Moroccans (168 and 222), Portuguese natives (106 and 16) and British 
natives, as well as a few Asiatic nationals, etc. For each of the Pos- 
sessions considered, the great majority of persons arriving or depart- 
ing were French, the contingents of other European nationalities 
being very small. However, it was noticeable that foreign migration, 
which is insignificant in the interior zones, is much more developed 
in coastal regions (Dahomey, Guinea and Dakkar). Among the aliens 
mentioned in the statistics, the largest groups are those of Syrians 
and Lebanon nationals. 


IMMIGRATION TO BRAZIL IN 1928 


According to the statistics of the Department for the Distribution 
of the Population 4, the number of immigrants entering the country 
in 1928 was 82,061. This figure represents a decrease of 19,507, 
or 18.7 per cent., on the previous year, and is the lowest figure recorded 
Since 1924 (1924: 98,125 immigrants; 1925: 84,883; 1926: 
121,569; 1927: 101,568; 1928: 82,061). 

The following table shows the nationalities to which the largest 





1 Communication of the General Directorate of Settlement. 
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numbers of immigrants belonged ; figures for 1927 are given for pur- 
poses of comparison. 


Nationality 1927 1928 


German 4,878 4,228 
Spanish 9,070 4,436 
Italian 12,487 5,493 
Japanese 9,084 11,169 
Lithuanian 12,131 1,318 
Polish 4,099 4,708 
Portuguese 31,236 33,882 
Syrian 3,008 3,127 


Of these eight nationalities, the Lithuanians show the greatest 
change. The fall from 12,131 to 1,313 is further evidence of the 
instability of this immigration, which has already been observed 
for previous years (1925: 112; 1926: 6,026; 1927: 12,131; 
1928: 1,313). 

Excluding Lithuanian immigration, the remainder of the table 
falls into two groups. There is a reduction in the number of Germans 
(13 per cent.), Spaniards (51 per cent.), and Italians (56 per cent.) ; 
and an increase in the number of Japanese (18.7 per cent.), Poles 
(14.8 per cent.), Portuguese (8.4 per cent.), and Syrians (4.2 per 
cent.). The considerable fall in Spanish and Italian immigration 
is no doubt primarily due to the migration policy of the Governments 
of these two countries. 


Japanese immigration has grown steadily since 1928. According 


to the Japanese emigration statistics!, which agree very closely 
with the Brazilian immigration statistics, the number of Japanese 
subjects who emigrated to Brazil was as follows: 1928: 891; 1924: 
3,705; 1925: 4,638; 1926: 6,192; 1927: 9,159; 1928: 11,281. 
[It is anticipated that in 1929 about 15,000 Japanese will emigrate 
to Brazil. 


Immigration to the State of Sao Paulo 


The following information is taken from a paper recently read 
before the Sao Paulo Historical and Geographical Institute by 
Mr. Marcello Pisa, Director of the Immigration Department of that 
State.” Sao Paulo is the Brazilian State that absorbs the largest 
part of the immigration from Europe ;_ it has also a strong attraction 
for Brazilian workers, especially from the northern States. Immigra- 
tion in 1928 was satisfactory. During the year, 96,278 persons 
(55,431 nationals and 40,847 aliens) entered the country as immigrants, 
either by railway or by the port of Santos. Of the total, 89,373 
came of their own accord and just under 7,000 were subsidised. 
This proportion, which is a record, is due to the fact that since October 
1927 the Government of the State no longer pays the cost of transport 





1 O Estado do Sdo Paulo, 21 May 1929. 
2 Correio da Manha, 24 March 1929. 
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of European immigrants.' According to statistics compiled in 1896, 
for 81,722 persons who had come to the State of Sao Paulo at their 
own expense up to that date, 504,954 had come with a free passage. 
The total up to 1896 consisted of the following : subsidized im- 
migrants, 66.05 per cent. ; independent, 10.69 per cent. ; unspecified, 
23.26 per cent. Up to 31 December 1928, the beect Phac were as 
follows: subsidised, 47.23 per cent.: independent, 45.42 per cent. ; 
unspecified, 7.35 per cent. Grants towards journey moncy are still 
paid; not, however, for immigration from Europe, but only for 
that from other Brazilian States. Thus the 51,891 immigrants who 
entered the country in 1928 by the port of Santos were all independent. 
It may be said in passing that these immigrants did not all settle 
down in the State of Sao Paulo; some of them went to the adjoining 
States. The number of immigrants who entered Sac Paulo by rail 
was 44,387; these, unlike the arrivals by Santos, were mainly 
nationals. 


IMMIGRATION TO URUGUAY IN 1928 


According to tables communicated to the International Labour 
Oflice by the Directorate of Immigration and Inspection of Settle- 
ments of the Uruguayan Government, 3,570 persons passed through 
the immigrants’ hostel in 1928. They included 682 Poles, 674 Yugo- 
slavs, 477 Russians, 299 Czechoslovaks, 257 Arabs, 201 Rumanians, 
160 Armenians, 111 Germans, ete. There were only 35 Italian and 
25 Spanish immigrants. The statistics of the hostel are ne cessarily 


very incomplete, as they only cover immigrants who stayed in it, 
while it is certain that many immigrants, ‘particularly Italians and 
Spaniards, who have friends or relations in the country, go directly 
to their destination. 

As regards occupation, 1,636 of the immigrants who passed 
through the hostel were entered as agriculturists, 539 as unskilled 
labourers, 321 as domestic servants, 129 as carpenters; the others 
were distributed over a large number of miscellaneous trades. 


FINNISH EMIGRATION IN 1928 AND 1929 


According to the preliminary statistics prepared by the Finnish 
Central Statistical Office, the emigration movement, in 1928, showed 
a considerable decline in comparison with that for the preceding 
year. The total number of emigrants fell from 6,088 in 1927 to 
5,055 in 1928. 

As in the four preceding years, a large number of persons who 
applied for passports with a view to emigrating were unable to carry 
out their intention. The principal reason has been the increased 
difficulty in obtaining admission to the United States, to which 
may be added the uncertain state of the labour market in Canada. 





1 Cf. Monthly Record of Migration, Vol. II1, No. 11, Nov. 1928, p. 391. 
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The number of persons who obtained emigrant passports was 6,410 
in 1928, whereas the number of emigrants who actually left was only 
5,055. The difference between the number of applicants for passports 
and the final emigration figure has been considerable ever since 1924, 
when the revised immigration regulations in the United States came 
into force. In that year the number of passports issued was 9,899, 
and the number of emigrants 5,429, or just over half the former 
figure. In following years the difference became less. During the 
last three years about three-quarters of the applicants for passports 
emigrated in the year in which the passports were issued. Of those 
who emigrated in 1928, 343 persons had already obtained passports 
in a previous year, but had been unable to carry out their intention ; 
in several cases they had had to wait as long as four or five vears. 

The distribution of the emigrants by country of destination was 
as follows: Canada 4,026, United States 508, Central America 2, 
South America 59, Australia and New Zealand 133, Asia 3, Africa 11, 
European countries 313. 

In 1928 the large majority of the emigrants left for Canada, as 
in every year since 1923. Until then, almost all went to the United 
States. Substantial fluctuations which occurred in the labour market 
in Canada during the last few years directly affected Finnish emigra- 
tion. In 1924 4,375 persons emigrated to Canada, in 1925 only 1,484, 
in 1926 and 1927 5,074 and 5,019 respectively, and in 1928 again 
a somewhat smaller number, 4,026. During 1929 the demand for 
labour has somewhat improved, and there has consequently been an 
increase in the number of persons obtaining passports for Canada. 
According to the preliminary reports, 2,719 persons obtained pass- 
ports during the period January-May 1929 as compared with 2,109 
in the corresponding period of 1928. In this connection, it may 
be mentioned that the immigration restrictions which have recently 
been imposed in Canada are not expected to affect immigration from 
Finland. 

The figure of emigrants to the United States given above is 
slightly higher than the permissible quota. This is partly due to the 
fact that the immigration regulations have been of late relaxed in 
various respects by the extension of the category of “non-quota 
immigrants’”’. 

Emigration to other oversea countries remained slight. The number 
of persons leaving for Australia and New Zealand was 133 as compared 
with 184 in the previous year, while the number leaving for South 
America was about the same as in 1927. During the present year, 
however, emigration to South America, particularly Brazil, has 
increased, and for the period January-May 1929 it was considerably 
higher than for the whole of 1928. It should a'so be noted that 
last spring emigration from Finland was directed into entirely 
new channels. Some scores of emigrants have given San Domingo 
and Haiti as countries of their destination. 

For some years information has been collected on the language 
spoken by the emigrants. Of the total number who emigrated in 
1928, nearly one-quarter were Swedish-speaking and over three- 
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quarters Finnish-speaking. The Swedish population contributes 
to emigration in a much higher degree than the Finnish. The number 
of Swedish-speaking emigrants fluctuates between one-quarter and 
one-sixth of the total, whereas only one-ninth of the whole population 
of the country is Swedish-speaking. ! 










SwEDISH MIGRATION IN 1928 










The Central Office of Statistics has just published its annual 
report on migration movements in 1928. * 

According to these statistics, which are based upon parish registers 
of names, the emigrants during 1928 numbered 13,450, the highest 
figure since 1923. Compared with the previous year, this total re- 
presents an increase of 603. The great majority of the emigrants 







































ll, were, as in the past, going to the United States. A considerable 
number, however, were travelling to Canada, which continues to play 

“Sf a more and more important part as a country of immigration. Im- 

ted migration to Sweden during the year under review remained at about 

ket the same level, the total number of immigrants being 5,608 (of whom 

al 2,580 were women), as against 5,678 in 1927. 

34, Most of these immigrants came from the United States, as will 

un §& be seen from the following table, and the next largest contingent 

for from Norway. The emigrants and immigrants were distributed 

an § according to their country of destination and country of origin as 

a. follows : 

na Country Emigrants Immigrants 

8 United States 9,179 2,578 

“d Canada 2,306 224 

ty Norway 470 1,039 

m Denmark 447 481 
Germany 264 414 

. Finland 217 260 

- France 122 82 

re Great Britain and Ireland 59 86 

in Austria 14 71 

a Russia 3 34 
Other European countries 171 189 
Other non-European countries 198 150 

r 

: In the following table the emigrants and immigrants are classified 

according to their age group. 

, 

7 Emigrants Immigrants 

S Age group Per cent. Per cent. 

y Under 15 years 8.61 16.14 

t 15-20 ,, 16.52 5.03 

y 20-35 ,, 60.47 43.80 

‘ 35-50 ,, 10.39 10.24 
Over 50 % 4.01 14.61 









1 Hufoudstadsbladet, 4 July 1929. 
2 STATISTISKA CENTRALBYRAN. Ul- och invandring ar 1928. Sveriges Officiella 
Statistik. Folkmdngden och dess Férdndringar. Stockholm, A. Norstedt, 1929. 
. 
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Of the 13,450 emigrants, 8,476 were men and 4,974 women. Re. 
garding their distribution by occupation, it should be noted that, 
contrary to the position existing a few years ago, the number of agri- 
cultural workers has for some time exceeded that of industrial workers, 
Of the total number of emigrants in 1928, 37.93 per cent. were engaged 
in agriculture, 23.27 per cent. in industry, 7.52 per cent. were workers 
of unspecified occupation, 8.27 per cent. were domestic servants, 
7.93 per cent. were engaged in commerce and navigation, 15.8 per 
cent. being listed as “others—occupation not indicated”’. 

The occupational distribution of immigrants was as follows: 
persons employed in agriculture 29.28 per cent., in industry 19.79 
per cent., in commerce and navigation 10.40 per cent. ; 7.93 per cent. 
were grouped as workers employed in unspecified occupations, and 
32.60 per cent. were listed as “others—occupation not indicated”. 


MIGRATION FROM AND TO YUGOSLAYIA IN 1928 


According to the annual report for 1928 recently published by 
the Emigration Commissariat at Zagreb, over 136,000 persons have 
emigrated during the ten post-war years; of these, 71,000 returned 
to the mother country. The emigration to oversea countries in 1928 
amounted to 21,789, which figure shows a small decline of 187 in 
comparison with that for 1927, when the oversea emigration reached 
its highest point for the last ten-year period. This decline seems 
to accentuate in 1929, as the returns for the first quarter compared 
with those for the corresponding period in 1928 show a decrease of 
27 per cent. Of the total oversea emigrants 14,989, or 68.6 per 
cent., were Yugoslavs, and the remainder persons of other national- 
ities, including 3,092 Germans. The explanation of the relatively 
high rate of emigration is to be found in the incapacity of 
industry to absorb the surplus labour from the “passive regions” 
as well as in the fact that the organisation of internal land settlement 
proceeded somewhat slowly. 

Owing chiefly to the immigration restrictions in the Anglo-Saxon 
countries, in 1928 as in 1927 the largest number of emigrants, 7,484, 
about a third of the total, selected Argentina as the country of their 
destination. The contingents of emigrants to other countries were 
as follows : 5,921 to Canada, 4,796 to the United States of America, 
1,892 to Uruguay, 500 to Brazil, 486 to Australia, 375 to Chile, 90 to 
South Africa, 88 to New Zealand, and about 50 each to the remaining 
South American States such as Mexico, Bolivia, Peru, etc. 


As regards their occupation, in 1928 as in 1927 the largest number 
of emigrants (14,463, or 65.9 per cent.) were agricultural labourers. 


The distribution according to age was as follows! : 





} There is a discrepancy of 100 as compared with the total given above. The 
figures are, however, given correctly according to the source indicated. 
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Age group Emigrants 

: Under 18 years 3,328 

f agri- 18-30 ,, 11,074 

rkers, a 80-50 ,, 6,819 

nee ver 50s, 468 
orkers It is of interest to note that since 1928 there has been a constant 






decrease in the proportion of women emigrants. From 5,124 in 1927 
their number fell to 4,950 in 1928. 

In addition to the oversea emigration, there is a tendency for 
Yugoslav workers to emigrate to European countries. The number 







Ows ; 
19.79 of European emigrants for the year under review was 12,588 ; of these 
cent. 1,728 went to France, 1,470 to Greece, 1,888 to Rumania, 1,380 to 






Belgium, 1,869 to European Turkey, 980 to Austria, 811 — chiefly 
seasonal labourers — to Germany, 731 to Czechoslovakia, 534 to the 
Netherlands, 467 to Luxemburg, 366 to Bulgaria, 353 to Hungary, 
219 to Italy, etc. 

The number of emigrants who returned to Yugoslavia centred for 
some years around 6,000 per year. In 1928 it was 5,827, of whom 
2,982, or 51.2 per cent., were Yugoslavs, the remainder belonging to 
other nationalities. The largest number, 3,702, returned from the 
United States of America, 673 from Canada, 673 from Argentina, 
472 from Brazil, 185 from Uruguay, 89 from Australia, 36 from 
New Zealand, 25 from Peru, etc. Some 901 persons, poor and unfit 
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a. for work, were repatriated by the consular authorities. 
atte According to the Emigration Commissariat’s estimates, the total 






of emigrants’ savings which during 1928 entered the country amounted 
to $18,696,592, as against $2,728,056 taken away by them from the 
country. Thus, the balance remaining in the country was $15,968,536. 

Statistical data concerning repatriation from European countries, 
immigration of aliens, and emigration of Moslems from religious or 
political motives, will be published subsequently by the Commissariat. ’ 
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rat MIGRATION FROM AND TO CZECHOSLOVAKIA IN 1928 

on The total number of persons who obtained emigration passports 
34, in 1928 was 24,540 (as against 28,596 in 1927). Of the 1928 total 
onl 10,018 (7,433 in 1927) persons were travelling to a European country 
ne and 14,522 (16,163 in 1927) were leaving for an oversea country. 
a, The migrants who actually left Czechoslovakia in 1928 numbered 
to 18,900 (as against 18,188 in 1927); 6,075 (4,536 in 1927) emigrated 
1g to other countries in Europe and 12,736 (13,597 in 1927) left for oversea 






countries. There were also 89 persons (55 in 1927) who did not state 
the country of their destination. ? 














1 Novi Iseljenik, 1 August 1929. 
2 It should be noted that in addition to this statistical information, which is 
based upon the number of emigration passports issued and the supervision exercised 
at the frontiers, there also exists information relating to oversea emigration supplied 
by the shipping companies. According to the latter, the total number of emigrants 
leaving for oversea countries in 1928 was 15,461 (as against 14,833 in 1927). 
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The following tables show the principal countries of destination : 





Persons having Persons having 
Country obtained an left Czechoslovak 
of destination emigration passport territory 


1927 | 1928 1927 | 1928 








Continental emigra- 
tion : 
Germany 4,732 
France 2,700 
Austria 827 
Belgium 405 
Yugoslavia 278 
U.S.S.R. 277 
Hungary 178 
Other countries 621 





Total 10,018 





Oversea emigration : 
Canada 8,419 
Argentina 2,792 
United States 2,577 
Uruguay 205 
Australia 265 
Other countries 264 














Total 16,163 14,522 12,736 

















The total number of persons who obtained an emigration passport 
comprised 18,430 men, of whom 7,575 were leaving for other countries 
in Europe, and 6,110 women, of whom 3,667 were leaving for an 
oversea country. . 

Most of the persons holding a passport were of Czech nationality 
(15,710); there were also 4,119 Germans, 2,712 Russians, and 1,442 
Magyar nationals. 

The table below shows the age distribution of persons having 
obtained an emigration passport : 





Age group Continental Oversea 
(years) emigration emigration 





Up to 14 1,046 1,652 
15-19 1,263 714 
20-24 3,862 
25-29 ‘ 4,300 
30-39 2,903 
40—49 685 
50-59 213 
Over 60 124 
Age not known 69 














Total 14,522 
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The persons who obtained emigration passports were distributed 
occupationally as follows : 

















Continental Oversea Total 
emigration emigration - 





Occupation 
















Agriculture and sylvi- 
culture 1,995 10,708 12,703 















Industry 4,957 1,078 6,085 





Commerce, banking, 
and transport 314 135 449 










Public services and 
liberal professions 92 75 167 







Other occupations and 
unspecified 















Total 























Of the 24,540 persons who emigrated, 4,054 stated that they 
had no intention of returning; 16,303 stated that they wished to 
emigrate temporarily; 959 left to undertake seasonal work, and 
1,966 for an indeterminate period. 

Moreover, collective seasonal agricultural emigration (which 
is not included in the information given above since it is made up 
of emigrant workers who do not carry passports) comprised in 1928 














rt 18,827 persons (15,839 in 1927); of this group, consisting of 7,836 
es men and 10,981 women, 14,422 left for Austria and 4,405 for Germany. 
n 
y Repatriation and Immigration 
2 

The total number of persons repatriated in 1928 was 5,213 (6,358 
g in 1927) of whom 2,609 (3,621 in 1927) were returning from European 






countries and 2,604 (2,737 in 1927) from oversea countries. The 
principal European countries from which immigrants returned were 
Germany (652), France (577), Austria (888) and Russia (372). Re- 
garding oversea countries, most of the persons repatriated came from 
the United States (1,934) and the Argentine Republic (611). 

As regards immigration, 1,300 persons (2,859 in 1927) immigrated 
to Czechoslovakia in 1928. They came almost exclusively from 
European countries (1,274); of these, 195 came from Austria, 176 
from Germany and 276 from Poland. ! 






















1 Report of the Statistical Office of the Czechoslovak Republic, 1920, 


Nos. 75 and 76 (Czech edition). 
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MIGRATION AND OVERSEA TRANSIT IN BELGIUM IN 1928 ! 


During the year 1928, 18,119 emigrants embarked at Antwerp 
for oversea countries. The majority of them (15,765) were travelling 
“direct” (that is to say, without trans-shipment) to their destination. 
Compared with the preceding year the total shows a decrease of 
6,952 persons. As usual, the largest contingents of emigrants embark- 
ing at Antwerp came from Central and Eastern European countries. 


Nationality Emigrants Nationality Emigrants 


Belgians 2,566! Dutch 259 
Czechoslovaks 2,179 English 234 
Hungarians 2,039 Luxemburg nationals 125 
Americans 2,020 French 116 
Poles 18,060 Russians 95 
Rumanians 1,433 Italians 49 
Yugoslavs 1,199 Various 946 
Germans 743 Aliens departing indirectly 1,668 
Austrians 320 - 
Swiss 268 Total 18,119 


* Of these 686 departed “indirectly”. 


Of this total, 16,992 emigrants were going to North America, 
and of these almost one-half (8,358) were travelling to Canada. Nearly 
all the remaining emigrants (1,119) left for South America. Of the 


18,119 emigrants (12,616 men and 5,503 women) who left Antwerp 
in 1928, five-sixths (11,629 men and 4,457 women) were adults ; 
the remainder comprised 1,046 girls and 987 boys under 15 years of 
age. From the point of view of occupation, it may be noted that 
rather more than one-half of the emigrants (9,097) were listed as 
agricultural workers. Next in importance came those employed in 
commerce or transport (639), some branch of industry (541) or a 
liberal profession (436), etc. On the other hand, 4,324 emigrants 
(3,792 women) were listed as of no occupation. ? 





1 For corresponding statistics for 1927, cf. Monthly Record of Migration, Vol. Ill, 
Nos. 6-7, June-July 1928, p. 229. 

* Table communicated to the International Labour Office by the Belgian 
Government Emigration Commission at Antwerp. 
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740 INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 
TABLE V. MIGRANTS IN TRANSIT ( OUTGOING) 
Period oa Germany | Belgium | Danzig Spain Norway — Sweden 
1920-1924? ° 25,922 24,555 27,346 . 1,488 22,478 ° 
1925 6,044 20,405 10,101 12,120 1,799 397 16,288 ° 
1926 7,778 28,239 16,538 27,391 1,783 319 14,730 ° 
1927 7,876 27,900 21,092 34,774 2,195 256 15,064 L 
1928 8,118 26,443 15,553 35,280 2,172 147 15,655 2,725 | 
1928 Oct. 521 2,328 633 2,030 219 8 1,452 203 | 
Nov. 855 2,579 583 1,604 245 4 1,649 160 | 
Dec. 578 1,923 467 1,163 177 1 1,084 132 
1929 Jan. 479 1,870 305 1,012 221 7 1,268 iii 
eb. 498 1,821 404 520 249 5 857 140 
March 638 4,083 3,459 545 _ 12 1,096 328 
April 749 3,721 1.925 3,566 -- 9 1,234 532 | 
May 900 3,92 1,197 —_ _ 9 1,199 —_ 
June 855 2,165 550 _ _ = 1,311 332 | 
July = a _ — _ os 899 341 | 
Aug. one ‘on — — = ~ 1,166 337 | 
Sept — -- a — — — — 410 
TABLE VI. MIGRANTS IN TRANSIT (RETURNING) 
; : : 
Period South Africa Germany * Spain } 
1925 5,608 45,375 — | 
1926 6,791 45,859 _ 
1927 8,130 50,510 — 
1928 8,505 58,254 530 
1928 Oct. 829 2,969 53 
Nov. 884 1,999 32 
Dec. 748 2,341 71 
1929 Jan. 616 1,626 44 
Feb. 754 1,802 37 
March 568 760 — 
April 790 1,640 * — 
May 723 5,210* — 
June 606 6,310° _ 
July _ — om 
Aug. — —_ _ 
Sept. _ _ as 




















4 Annual average. 


* These figures also include oversea immigration of aliens into Germanys 


* These figures relate only to the port of Bremen; figures for the port of Hamburg are not available. 
The sign * signifies “ no figures published ”’. 


The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received’. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given 
below continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. 
The titles are, as a rule, given in the original language, with abbreviated 
translations of all those other than English, French and German. A 
brief statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not 
indicate it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used.! Those 
entries in the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in full 
in English, French, and German in the Legislative Series of the Inter- 
national Labour Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1927 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The Greek Tonnage Order, 1927. Dated 7 February 1927. (S. R. & O., 1927, 
No. 63, p. 785.) 

Order of the Secretary of State, dated 27 June 1927, as to materials for dress- 
ings in first-aid boxes or cupboards. (S. R. & O., 1927, No. 1030, p. 434.) 

The Latvian Tonnage Order, 1927. Dated 25 July 1927. (S. R. & O., 1927, 
No. 678, p. 786.) 

The Contributory Pensions Workmen’s Compensation (Valuation) Regulations, 
1927, dated 10 October 1927, made by the National Health Insurance Joint Com- 
mittee, the Minister of Health and the Scottish Board of Health, acting jointly 
in conjunction with the Treasury, under the proviso to section 25 of the Widows’, 
Orphans’ and Old-Age Contributory Pensions Act, 1925 (15 & 16 Geo. V, ch. 70). 
(S. R. & O., 1927, No. 1018, p. 234.) 

The National Health Insurance (Variation of Reserve Values) Regulations, 
1927, dated 21 October 1927, made by the National Health Insurance Joint Com- 





1 List of abbrevialions : A..N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Oesterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fiir Soziale Verwaltung ; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. I. R. S. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales; B. M. T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail ; B. O. M. T. = Boletin Oficial del Ministerio de Trabajo, 
Comercio e Industria ; C. S. R. = Commonwealth Statutory Rules ; D. R. A. 
= Deutscher Reichsanzeiger ; Drj. Vest. = Drjaven Vestnik ; E. K. N. = Ergatiké 
kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (parartéma B’) (published by the Ministry of National 
Economy); Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés Kybernéséos (Teuchos proton); G. U. 
= Gazzetta Ufficiale ; I. N. K. T. = Izvestia Narodnogo Komissariata Trooda ; 
J.O. = Journal Officiel ; Lik. = Likumu un Minustru Kabineta Noteikumu 
Krajums ; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeitsblatt; R.d.T. = Revue du Travail; 
R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt ; S. R. & O. = Statutory Rules and Orders ; Sb. z. 
an. = Sbirka zakonu a narizeni (Collection of Laws and Orders of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic) ; L. S. = Legislative Series of the International Labour Office. 
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mittee under the National Health Insurance Acts, 1924 and 1926, and the National 
Health Insurance Act (Northern Ireland), 1926. (S. R. & O., 1927, No. 1019, 
p. 874.) 

The Nationa! Health Insurance (Discharged Seamen, Soldiers and Airmen, 
Amendment Regulations, 1927, dated 28 October 1927, made by the Minister of 
Health under section 59 (3) of the National Health Insurance Act, 1924 (14 & 15 
Geo. V, ch. 38). (S. R. & O., 1927, No. 1049, p. 865.) 

Order dated 14 November 1927, made by the Secretary of State under section 2 
of the Lead Paint (Protection against Poisoning) Act, 1926 (16 & 17 Geo. V, ch. 37) 
in respect of the employment of young persons as apprentices in the painting 
trade and of women and young persons in work of decorative design. (S. R. & O., 
1927, No. 1094, p. 444.) 


INDIA 
Bengal. 
Notitication No. 2188 Com. 24 March 1927. Trade Union Regulations, 1927. 


Madras. 

Order No. 1184 L., dated 27 May 1927: in exercise of the powers conferred 
by section 29 of the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926 (XVI of 1926), to make regula- 
tions under the said Act. 


United Provinces. 
Regulations under the Indian Trade Union Act, 1926 (XVI of 1926). (No date. 


LEGISLATION OF 1928 


INTERNATIONAL 
Germany-Estonia. 
Handels- und Schiffahrtsvertrag zwischen dem Deutschen Reich und der 
Republik Estland. Vom 7. Dezember 1928. (R. G. BI., II, 1929, No. 37, p. 510.) 


Germany-Yugoslavia. 

* Vertrag zwischen dem Deutschen Reiche und dem K6nigreich der Serben, 
Kroaten und Slowenen iiber Sozialversicherung. Vom 15. Dezember 1928. 

Ugovor izmedju Kraljevine Srba, Hrvata i Slovenaca i Nemacke Drzave o 
socialnom osiguranju. 15. decembra 1928. 

(R. G. BL., II, 1929, No. 39, p. 562.) 


Latvia-Yugoslavia. 

Tirdzniecibas un kugniecibas ligums starp Latviju un Serbu, Kreatu un Slovenu 
Karalisti. 1928. g. 18. oktibri. 

Traité de Commerce et de Navigation entre la Lettonie et le Royaume des 
Serbes, Croates et Slovénes. Du 18 octobre 1928. 

(Lik., 1929, 12. burtnica, p. 213.) 


Lithuania-Germany. 
Konvencija tarp Lietuvos Respublikos ir Vokietijos Valstybés kariams pen- 
sininkams Klaipédos Kraste aprupinti. 1928, metu sausio ménesio 29 diena. 
Abkommen zwischen der Republik Litauen und dem Deuschen Reich iiber die 
Fiirsorge fiir die Militiirrentenempfinger im Memelgebiet. Vom 29. Januar 1928. 
(Vyriausybés Zinios, 1929, No. 300, p. 13.) 


ASHANTI 


An Ordinance further to amend the Native Jurisdiction Ordinance, 1924. 
No. 5. Dated 1 December 1928. (Ordinances of the Gold Coast, Ashanti, 1928, 
p. 133.) 
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AUSTRALIA 

Victoria. 

An Act to amend the Midwives Acts and for other purposes. No. 3587. Dated 
25 September 1928. (Acts of the Parliament of the State of Victoria, 1929, p. 23.) 

* An Act to amend the Workers’ Compensation Acts. No. 3604. Dated 27 De- 
cember 1928. (Acts of the Parliament of the State of Victoria, 1929, p. 73.) 

An Act relating to Agricultural Education. No. 3611. Dated 27 December 
1928. (Acts of the Parliament of the State of Victoria, 1929, p. 98.) 


COLOMBIA 


Ley 69 de 1928 por la cual se dictan algunas disposiciones sobre defensa social. 
30 de octubre de 1928. (Leyes expedidas . . . del aio de 1928, p. 148.) 

[Act No. 69 of 1928 to issue certain provisions respecting the protection of the 
community. Dated 30 October 1928.] 

Ley 99 de 1928 sobre fomento agricola y pecuario. 19 de noviembre de 1928. 
(Leyes expedidas . . . del aio de 1928, p. 202.) 

[Act No. 99 of 1928, to promote agriculture and cattle breeding. Dated 
19 November 1928.] 

Ley 124 de 1928 por la cual se fomenta el ahorro colombiano. 26 de noviembre 
1928. (Leyes expedidas . . . del aio de 1928, p. 254.) 

[Act No. 124 of 1924 to encourage thrift in Colombia. Dated 26 November 
1928.] 


FINLAND 


Asetus metsi- ja lauttaustyéviien asumuksista annetun lain toimeenpanosta. 
17 paivinaé joulukuuta 1928. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1929, No. 330. p. 1032.) 

Férordning om bringande i verkstillighet av lagen angiende hirbirgen for 
skogs- och flottningsarbetare. Den 17 december 1928. (Finlands Férfattnings- 
samling, 1928, No. 330, p. 1032.) 

[Order respecting the administration of the Act (of 27 April 1928) respecting 
huts for forestry workers and lumbermen. Dated 17 December 1928.] 

Valtioneuvoston piaités, joka sisiltéa eriirii poikkeuksia kahdeksan tunnin 
tyéajasta marraskuun 27 piivini 1917 annetun lain sidinndksisté. 28 piivina 
joulukuuta 1928. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1928, No. 352, p. 1101.) 

* Statsradets beslut, innefattande siirskilda undantag fran stadgandena i lagen 
om atta timmars arbetstid, given den 27 november 1927. Den 28 december 1928. 
(Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1928, No. 352, p. 1101.) 

[Resolution of the Council of State respecting special exceptions to the provi- 
sions of the Eight-Hour Day Act of 27 November 1917. Dated 28 December 1928.] 


GOLD COAST COLONY 


An Ordinance further to amend the Law with respect to Pensions. No. 2. 
Dated 16 March 1928. (Ordinances of the Gold Coast, 1928, p. 3.) 

An Ordinance further to amend the Widows’ and Orphans’ Pensions Ordinance. 
No. 15. Dated 30 March 1928. (Ordinances of the Gold Coast, 1928, p. 53.) 


INDIA 


Bengal. 
Notification No. 265 T.-Com. 7 May 1928. The Bengal Factories Rules, 1928. 


Mysore. 

Notification No. D. 12200. —I & C. 67-26-17, dated 12 May 1928 : Rules under 
the Mysore Factories Regulation, III of 1914. 

A Regulation to provide for the payment by certain classes of employers to their 
workmen of compensation for injury by accident. Assented to 4 July 1928. 
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PERU 
Resolucién : Reglamento de la ley del Empleado No. 4916 y sus ampliatorias 


No. 5066 y 5119. 22 de Junio de 1928. 
[Resolution issuing regulations under the Salaried Employees Act No. 4916 


and the supplementary Acts Nos. 5066 and 5119. Dated 22 June 1928.] 


LEGISLATION OF 1929 
CONTROLLED TERRITORIES OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Saar Territory. 
Ausfiihrungsbestimmungen zur Verordnung vom 28. Juni 1929 betreffend 
Regelung des Wohnungswesens. Nr. 426. (Amtsblatt, 1929, No. 28, p. 315.) 
Verordnung iiber die Einfiihrung einer neuen Eisenbahn-Bau- und Betriebs- 
ordnung. Vom 38. Juli 1929. Nr. 482. (Amtsblatt, 1929, No. 31, p. 337.) 


INTERNATIONAL 


Lithuania-Germany. 
Konvencija tarp Lietuvos Respublikos ir Vokietijos Valstybés dél pensininku 
Klaipédos Kraste aprupinimo. 1929 metu sausio ménesio 26 diena. 
Abkommen zwischen der Republik Litauen und dem Deutschen Reich iiber 
die Fiirsorge fiir die Pensioniire im Memelgebiet. Vom 26. Januar 1929. 
(Vyriausybés Zinios, 1929, No. 800, p. 16.) 


ARGENTINA 


Decreto declarando dia de fiesta el 1° de Mayo. 29 de Abril de 1929. (Cronica 


mensual, 1929, No. 134, p. 2721). 
[Decree to proclaim 1 May a public holiday. Dated 29 Apri! 1929.] 


La Rioja. 
Decreto no. 1044 reglamentando la ley nacional No. 9688 sobre accidentes 
del trabajo. 1 de Abril de 1929. (Crénica mensual, 1929, No. 134, p. 2721.) 
[Decree No. 1044, to issue regulations under the National Act No. 9688 respect- 
ing industrial accidents. Dated 1 April 1929.] 


AUSTRALIA 
Commonwealth. 

Regulation under the Navigation Act, 1912-1926 : Amendment of Navigation 
(Master and Seamen) Regulations (Statutory Rules 1924, No. 199, as amended 
to this date). Dated 23 May 1929. (C.S.R., 1929, No. 54.) 

Regulation under the Navigation Act, 1912-1926 : Amendment of Navigation 
(Courts of Marine Enquiry) Regulations (Statutory Rules 1926, No. 128, as 
amended by Statutory Rules 1928, No. 22). Dated 23 May 1929. (C.S.R., 1929, 
No. 55.) 


New South Wales. 

An Act to provide for a reduction of the percentage at which contributions 
upon the wages paid by employers are to be made under the Family Endowment 
Act, 1927-1928, and for the payment of certain sums in lieu of tax by the Crown 
and bodies representing the Crown ; and for purposes connected therewith. No. 20. 
Assented to 8 April 1929. (New South Wales Industrial Gazette, 1929, Vol. XXXV, 
No. 4, p. 512.) 

* An Act to discontinue for a certain period the imposition of the contribu- 
tions by employers to the Family Endowment Fund ; to amend the Family Endow- 
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ment Act, 1927-1928, and certain other Acts ; and for purposes connected there- 
with. No. 21. Assented to 8 April 1929. (New South Wales Industrial Gazette, 
1929, Vol. XXXV ; No. 4, p. 512.) 


Victoria. 

An Act to amend the Closer Settlement Acts and the Discharged Soldiers 
Settlement Acts and for other purposes. No. 3622. Dated 2 January 1929. (Acts 
of the Parliament of the State of Victoria, 1929, p. 151.) 


AUSTRIA 
Laws. 

* Bundesgesetz vom 20. Juni 1929, betreffend ausserordentliche Massnahmen 
der Arbeitslosenfiirsorge (Altersfiirsorge) und die Abanderung einiger Bestim- 
mungen des Arbeitslosenversicherungsgesetzes (XXIII. Novelle zum Arbeits- 
losenversicherungsgesetz). (B.G.Bl., 1929, 58. Stiick, No. 223, p. 895.) 

* Bundesgesetz vom 12. Juli 1929, betreffend Abinderung des Arbeiterver- 
sicherungsgesetzes. (B.G.Bl., 1929, 56. Stiick, No. 247, p. 962.) 

Bundesgesetz vom 18, Juli 1929 iiber die Errichtung eines Fonds zur Gewaihrung 
von Unterhaltsrenten an Kleinrentner (Kleinrentnergesetz). (B.G.BI., 1929, 
59. Stiick, No. 251, p. 983.) 

* Bundesgesetz vom 18. Juli 1929, womit einige Bestimmungen des Bundes- 
gesetzes vom 18. Juli 1928, B.G.Bl. Nr. 235, betreffend die Kranken-, Unfall- und 
Invalidenversicherung der Land- und Forstarbeiter (Landarbeiterversicherungs- 
gesetz), abgeiindert, beziehungsweise erginzt werden (I. Novelle zum Landarbeiter- 
versicherungsgesetz). (B.G.BI., 1929, 60. Stiick, No. 253, p. 991.) 

* Bundesgesetz vom 18. Juli 1929, womit das Bundesgesetz vom 5. April 1922, 
B.G.Bl. Nr. 229, iiber die Gewerbegerichte abgeiindert wird. (B.G.Bl., 1929, 62. 
Stiick, No. 260, p. 1006.) 


Orders 

Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir soziale Verwaltung vom 12. Juni 1929 
tiber die Krankenversicherung der im Einzelhaushalt beschiftigten Bedienerinnen, 
Wascherinnen, Hausniherinnen u. dgl. (2. Durchfiihrungsverordnung zum Arbei- 
terkrankenversicherungsgesetz 1929). (B.G.Bl., 1929, 51. Stiick, No. 220, p. 882.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir Justiz im Einvernehmen mit dem Bundes- 
minister fiir soziale Verwaltung vom 22. Juni 1929, betreffend den Text des Mieten- 
gesetzes. (B.G.BI., 1929, 48. Stiick, No. 210, p. 835.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir soziale Verwaltung vom 2. Juli 1929, 
iiber die Befreiung nebenberuflicher, voriibergehender und geringfiigiger Dienst- 
leistungen von der Krankenversicherungspflicht (3. Durchfiihrungsverordnung 
zum Arbeiterkrankenversicherungsgesetz 1929). (B.G.BI., 1929, 51. Stiick, No. 221, 
p. 884.) 

Kundmachung des Bundesministeriums fiir soziale Verwaltung vom 8. Juli 
1929, betreffend Festsetzung der Umlage zur Bestreitung der Zuschiisse zu den 
Provisionen der Bergwerksbruderladen. (B.G.BI., 1929, 53. Stiick, No. 236, p. 908.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir soziale Verwaltung im Einvernehmen 
mit dem Bundesminister fiir Land- und Forstwirtschaft vom 12. Juli 1929, be- 
treffend die Wahlen in die Verwaltungskérper der nach dem Landarbeiterver- 
sicherungsgesetz eingerichteten Versicherungstriger. (B.G.BI., 1929, 63. Stiick, 
No. 265, p. 1011.) 

Verordnung der Bundesminister fiir soziale Verwaltung und fiir Finanzen 
vom 16. Juli 1929 zur Durchfiihrung des I. Abschnittes des Bundesgesetzes vom 
14. Juni 1929, B.G.BI]. Nr. 200 (I. Wohnbauférderungsverordnung). (B.G.BL., 
1929, 55. Stiick, No. 240, p. 943.) 

Verordnung der Bundesminister fiir soziale Verwaltung und fiir Finanzen 
vom 16. Juli 1929 zur Durchfiihrung des I. Abschnittes, § 3, Absatz 5, und § 4, 
Absatz 2, des Bundesgesetzes vom 14. Juni 1929, B.G.Bl. Nr. 200 (II. Wohnbau- 
férderungsverordnung). (B.G.BI., 1929, 55. Stiick, No. 241, p. 953.) 
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BARBADOS 


An Act to continue various expiring Laws. Dated 30 March 1929. (Supplement 
to Official Gazette, 27 June 1929.) 
[Inter alia : The Apprenticeship Bursaries Act, 1928 (1928-41).] 


BELGIUM 


Arrété royal du 15 avril 1929 : Ecoles de service social. (Moniteur belge, 1929, 
No. 165, p. 3184.) 

Arrété royal du 16 avril 1929 : Coordination des dispositions relatives 4 l’orga- 
nisation des écoles de service social. (Moniteur belge, 1929, No. 165, p. 3188.) 

Arrété royal du 5 juin 1929 fixant la cotisation de garantie & percevoir en 1929 
pour l’exercice 1928. (Loi du 24 décembre 1903 sur la réparation des dommages 
résultant des accidents du travail.) (Moniteur belge, 1929, No. 166, p. 3212). 

Arrété royal du 25 juin 1929 fixant le baréme pour le calcul des capitaux et 
rentes alloués aux victimes des maladies professionnelles et & leurs ayants droit. 
(Moniteur belge, 1929, No. 179, p. 3407.) 

Arrété royal du 25 juin 1929 : Etablissements classés comme dangereux, insa- 
lubres ou incommodes. — Adjonction de rubriques. (Moniteur belge, 1929, No. 182- 
183, p. 8456.) 

Arrété royal du 28 juin 1929 modifiant l’article 15 du réglement général du 
80 mars 1905, prescrivant les mesures & observer en vue de protéger la santé et 
la sécurité des ouvriers dans les entreprises industrielles et commerciales assujet- 
ties & la loi du 24 décembre 1903. (Moniteur belge, 1929, No. 184, p. 3483.) 


CANADA 

Alberta. 

An Act to amend the Agricultural Societies Act. Assented to 20 March 1929. 
(Statutes of Alberta, 1929, chap. 3.) 

An Act respecting Women’s Institutes. Assented to 20 March 1929. (Statutes 
of Alberta, 1929, chap. 6.) 

An Act to amend the Threshers’ Lien Act. Assented to 20 March 1929. (Stat- 
utes of Alberta, 1929, chap. 7.) 

An Act to amend the Woodmen’s Lien Act. Assented to 20 March 1929. (Stat- 
utes of Alberta, 1929, chap. 9.) 

An Act respecting Old-Age Pensions. Assented to 20 March 1929. (Statutes 
of Alberta, 1929, chap. 24.) 

An Act to amend the Workmen’s Compensation Act (Accident Fund). Assented 
to 20 March 1929. (Statutes of Alberta, 1929, chap. 29.) 

An Act respecting boilers and other pressure vessels. Assented to 20 March 
1929. (Statutes of Alberta, 1929, chap. 31.) 

An Act to amend the Vehicles and Highway Traffic Act 1924. Assented to 
20 March 1929. (Statutes of Alberta, 1929, chap. 52.) 

An Act to amend the Co-operative Marketing Associations Act. Assented 
to 20 March 1929. (Statutes of Alberta, 1929, chap. 60.) 

An Act to amend the Co-operative Associations Act. Assented to 20 March 
1929. (Statutes of Alberta, 1929, chap. 61.) 


An Act to provide for the licensing of real estate agents and real estate salesmen. 
Assented to 20 March 1929. (Statutes of Alberta, 1929, chap. 67.) 


CHILE 


Decreto nimero 2.875. — Aprueba el Reglamento de desahucio del personal 
cesante dependiente de la Caja de Retiros y Previsién Social de los Ferrocarriles 
del Estado. 23 de Mayo de 1929. (Diario Official, 1929, No. 15393, p. 3108.) 
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[Decree No. 2875, to approve the regulations concerning the compensation 
for dismissal (on the abolition of a post) due to members of the Pension and Pro- 
vident Fund of the State Railways. Dated 23 May 1929.] 







CUBA 






Ley : [Modificase la ley de retiro maritimo de 4 de Julio de 1927.] 14 de Junio 
de 1929. (Gaceta Oficial, 1929, No. 141, p. 11241.) 
[Act (to amend the Seamen’s Pensions Act of 4 July 1927). Dated 14 June 


1929.] 







CZECHOSLOVAKIA 






Vladni narizeni ze dne 31. kvetna 1929, jimzse prodluzuje platnost vladniho 
narizeni ze dne 23. prosince 1924 c. 3 Sb. z. a n. z roku 1925, kterym se stanovi 
nejeyssi vymera statniho prispevku k podpore nezamestnanych, jakoz i vyjimky 
ze zasady i pemeru vyze statniho prispevku k vysi podpory vyplacené odborovou 
organisaci. (Sb. z. a n., 1929, Castka 30, No. 79, p. 585.) 

[Order to prolong (to 30 June 1930) the operation of the Order of 28 December 
1924, Sb. z. a n. No. 3 of 1925, fixing the maximum rate for the State subsidy 
to unemployment benefit and prescribing exceptions to the rules concerning the 
relation between the amount of the State subsidy and that of the benefit paid by 
the trade organisations. Dated 31 May 1929.] 

Vladni narizeni ze dne 28. cervna 1929 o pouziti prevodnich castek vydanych 
Ustredni socialni pojistovnou nositelum pensijniho pojisteni. (Sb. z. a n., 1929, 
Castka 104, p. 637.) 

[Order respecting the utilisation of the transfer values handed over by the 
Central Insurance Institution to pension insurance carriers. Dated 28 June 1929.] 


















DANZIG (FREE CITY OF) 





Drittes Gesetz iiber den Ausbau der Angestelltenversicherung. Vom 13. Juni 
1929. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1929, No. 15, p. 100.) 

Verordnung iiber die Bildung von Betriebsvertretungen nach dem Gesetz 
betreffend Einrichtung von Arbeitnehmer-Ausschiissen (Ges. betr. Err. von AA.) 
im Bereich der Post- und Telegraphenverwaltung (PTV.). Von 2. Juli 1929. 
(Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1929, No. 16, p. 107.) 

Ausfiihrungsbestimmungen zur Wahlordnung zum Gesetz betreffend Er- 
richtung von Arbeitnehmer-Ausschiissen vom 18. September 1928 (Gesetzbl. S. 
189). Vom 2. Juli 1929. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1929, No. 16, 
p. 109.) 

Ausfiihrungsbestimmungen zum Gesetz betreffend Errichtung von Arbeit- 
nehmerausschiissen (Ges. betr. Err. von AA.) und zur Verordnung vom 2. Juli 
1929 (Gesetzbl. S. 107). Vom 2. Juli 1929. (Staatsanzeiger fiir die Freie Stadt 
Danzig, 1929, No. 52, p. 258.) 


















EGYPT 






Arrété du 7 juillet 1929 (1° Safar 1348) portant modification a la liste des 
établissements incommodes, insalubres et dangereux. [Repassage des tarbouches.| 
(Journal officiel du Gouvernement égyptien, 1929, No. 62, p. 1.) 

Arrété du 10 juillet 1929 (3 Safar 1348) réglementant la profession de drogman 
ou guide public. (Journal officiel du Gouvernement égyptien, 1929, No. 64, p. 3.) 







FINLAND 






* Laki lasten ja nuorten henkiléiden kayttinizestaé ammattity6h6n. 31 piiivinié 
heinikuuta 1929. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1929, No. 260, p. 809.) 

Lag om barns och unga personers anvindande i yrkesarbete. Den 31 Juli 
1929. (Finlands Foérfattningssamling, 1929, No. 260, p. 810.) 
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[Act concerning the employment of children and young persons in industry. 
Dated 31 July 1929.] 

Asetus sihkélaitoksista 11 piivina toukokuuta 1928 annetun lain soveltamisesta. 
4 piivivi tammikuuta 1929. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1929, No. 5, p. 10.) 

Férordning angaende verkstillighet av lagen den 11 maj 1928 angiende elek- 
triska anliggningar. Den 4 Januari 1929. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1929, 
No. 4-6, p. 10.). 

[Order respecting the administration of the Act of 11 May 1928 concerning 
electrical installations. Dated 4 January 1929.] 

Asetus lyijyvalkolsen kiyttimisté maalaustéissi koskovan kansainvallsen 
sopimuksen voimaansanttamisesta. 1 piivini maaliskuuta 1929. (Suomen 
Asetuskokoelma, 1929, No. 102, p. 307.) 

Férordning om bringande i verkstallighet av internationella konventionen 
angdende anviindande av blyvitt vid malningsarbeten. Den 1 mars 1929. (Fin- 
lands Férfattningssamling, 1929, No. 102, p. 307.) 

[Order respecting the bringing into operation of the International Convention 
concerning the use of white lead in painting. Dated 1 March 1929.] 

Asetus _ siirtolaistarkastuksen yksinkertaistuttamista laidvoilla koskevan 
kansainvilisen sopimuksen voimaansaattamisesta. 1 piiivini maaliskuuta 1929. 
(Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1929, No. 106, p. 321.) 

Férérdning om bringande i verkstillighet av internationella konventionen 
angiende forenkling av inspektionen av emigranter ombord a fartyg. Den 1 mars 
1929. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1929, No. 106, p. 321.) 

[Order respecting the bringing into operation of the International Convention 
concerning the simplification of the inspection of emigrants on board ship. Dated 
1 March 1929.] 

Socialiministerién piités, joka sisiltii metsi- ja lauttaustyévien asumusten 
ja hevossuojain suuruutta ja laatua koskevat ohjeet. 27 piiviini maaliskuuta 
1929. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1929, No. 129, p. 367.) 

Socialministeriets beslut innefattande anvisningar rérande storleken och 
beskaffenheten av skogs- och flottningsarbetares hirbirgen och histstall. Den 
27 mars 1929. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1929, No. 129, p. 367.) 

[Decree of the Ministry of Social Affairs to issue instructions for the size and 
type of construction of huts and stables for the use of forest workers and lumbermen. 
Dated 27 March 1929.] 


FRANCE 


Loi du 14 juillet 1929 portant modification des articles 5 et 21 de la loi du 
5 aott 1920 sur le crédit mutuel et la coopération agricoles. (J. O., 1929, No. 166, 
p. 8050.) 

Décret du 25 juin 1929 modifiant les décrets des 9 janvier 1926 et 18 avril 
1928 portant réglement d’administration publique pour la fixation des conditions 
application de la taxe d’apprentissage. (J. O., 1929, No. 166, p. 8054.) 

Décret relatif & la promulgation aux Antilles et 4 la Réunion de l'article 44 
de la loi du 5 aofit 1920 sur le crédit mutuel et la coopération agricoles. Du 5 juillet 
1929. (J.O., 1929, No. 172, p. 8318.) 

Décret organisant le fonctionnement du erédit, de la mutualité et de la co- 
opération agricoles & la Guadeloupe, & la Martinique et & la Réunion. Du 5 juillet 
1929. (J.O., 1929, No. 172, p. 8319.) 

*Décret du 16 juillet 1929 portant réglement d’administration publique 
pour l’application de la loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de huit heures dans 
les fabriques de biscottes, de pain et autres produits de régime, de pain grillé, 
de biscuits de soldats, de biscuits de mer. (J. O., 1929, No. 169, p. 8177.) 

* Décret du 18 juillet 1929 portant réglement d’administration publique 
modifiant le décret du 17 aowit 1921, modifié par le décret du 5 mars 1926, appli- 
quant la loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de huit heures dans les pharmacies 
vendant au détail. (J. O., 1929, No. 169, p. 8177.) 

* Décret portant réglement d’administration publique, étendant les dispo- 
sitions du décret du 12 aoit 1925 appliquant la loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée 
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de huit heures dans les industries de la marbrerie et de la sculpture statuaire, 
4 Vindustrie du moulage statuaire et 4 la fabrication de statues et objets divers 
en platre ou autres matiéres plastiques. Du 20 juillet 1929. (J. O., 1929, No. 173, 
p. 8367.) 

Arrété fixant les conditions & remplir par les réservoirs souterrains dans les- 
quels sont emmagasinés les liquides inflammables pour l’application des dispo- 
sitions des articles 215 et 216 de la nomenclature des établissements dangereux, 
insalubres ou incommodes annexés au décret du 24 décembre 1919. Du 22 juillet 
1929. (J. O., 1929, No. 178, p. 8705.) 


GERMANY 
Laws 

Gesetz betreffend die Internationalen Uebereinkommen iiber das Mindestalter 
fiir die Zulassung von Kindern zur Arbeit auf See, iiber das Mindestalter fiir die 
Zulassung von Jugendlichen zur Beschiftigung als Kohlenzieher (Trimmer) oder 
Heizer und iiber die pflichtmissige airztliche Untersuchung der in der Seeschiffahrt 
beschiftigten Kinder und Jugendlichen. Vom 30. Mai 1929. (R. G. BL, II, 1929, 
p. 383.) 

Gesetz tiber den [in Reval am 7. Dezember 1928 unterzeichneten] deutsch- 
estnischen Handels- und Schiffahrtsvertrag. Vom 5. Juli 1929. (R.G. BL, II, 
1929, No. 37, p. 509.) 

* Gesetz iiber den [in Berlin am 15. Dezember 1928 unterzeichneten] Vertrag 
zwischen dem Deutschen Reiche und dem Ké6nigreich der Serben, Kroaten und 
Slowenen iiber Sozialversicherung. Vom 6. Juli 1929. (R. G. BL, II, 1929, No. 39, 
p. 561.) 

* Gesetz iiber Leistungen in der Invalidenversicherung. Vom 12. Juli 1929; 
(R. G. Bl, I, 1929, No. 30, p. 135.) 


Orders 

Verordnung itiber die Errichtung eines Fachausschusses fiir die Papiertiiten- 
und Papierbeutel-Industrie in Magdeburg. Vom 14. Juni 1929. (R.G.BL., I, 
1929, No. 24, p. 119.) 

Verordnung zur Regelung der sozialen Versicherung der bei Reparationsarbeiten 
im Ausland beschiaftigten Arbeitnehmer. Vom 10. Juli 1929. (R.G.BI., I, 1929, 
No. 30, p. 136.) 

Verordnung zur Durchfiihrung des Gesetzes [vom 12. Juli 1929] iiber Leistungen 
in der Invalidenversicherung. Vom 17. Juli 1929. (R.G. BI., I, 1929, No. 30, p. 135.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Wholesale Mantle and Costume Order N.I.W.M. (13), dated 6 June 1929, 
confirming the fixation of piece-work basis time-rates and general overtime rates 
for male workers, and the variation of general minimum time-rates and general 
overtime rates for female learners, in the wholesale mantle and costume trade 
in Northern Ireland, and specifying 17 June 1929 as the date from which such 
minimum rates should become effective. (Ministry of Labour Gazette, 1929, 
No. 7, p. 267.) 


The Unemployment Insurance (Courts and Referees) (Amendment) Regulations, 
1929, dated 17 June 1929, made by the Minister of Labour under the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, 1920 (10 & 11 Geo. V, ch. 30). (S.R. & O., 1929, No. 475.) 


The Mines and Quarries (Inspection Divisions) Order, 1929, dated 25 June 
1929, made by the Board of Trade under the Coal Mines Act, 1911 (1 & 2 Geo. V, 
ch. 50), the Metalliferous Mines Regulation Acts, 1872 (35 & 36 Vict., ch. 77) and 
1875 (88 & 39 Vict., ch. 39), and the Quarries Act, 1894 (57 & 58 Vict., ch. 42). 
(S.R. & O., 1929, No. 529.) 

Boot and Shoe Repairing Order D. (39) and (40), dated 27 June 1929, con- 
firming general minimum time-rates, guaranteed time-rates, general minimum 
piece-rates, and overtime rates as varied for male and female workers, and speci- 
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fying 1 July 1929 as the date from which such minimum rates should become 
effective. (Ministry of Labour Gazette, 1929, No. 7, p. 267.) 

Tin Box Order X (9), dated 28 June 1929, confirming general minimum time- 
rates, piece-work basis time-rates and overtime rates for certain classes of male 
and female workers, and specifying 8 July 1929 as the date from which such rates 
shall become effective. (Ministry of Labour Gazette, 1929, No. 7, p. 267.) 


The National Health Insurance (Joint Committee) Regulations, 1929, dated 
27 June 1929, made by the National Health Insurance Joint Committee under 
the National Health Insurance Acts, 1924 and 1928 (14 & 15 Geo. V, ch. 38, and 
18 & 19 Geo. V, ch. 14) and the National Health Insurance Act (Northern Ireland), 
1928 (18 & 19 Geo. V, ch. 11) (N.I.). (S.R. & O., 1929, No. 502.) 

* The Oil Cake Welfare Order, 1929, dated 5 July 1929, made by the Secretary 
of State under section 7 (1) of the Police, Factories, etc. (Miscellaneous Provisions) 
Act, 1916 (6 & 7 Geo. V, ch. 31), for securing the welfare of the workers employed 
in the manufacture of oil cake, extracted meal or compound cake. (S.R. & O., 
1929, No. 534.) 


Scotland. 

The National Health Insurance (Insurance Committees) Regulations (Scotland), 
1929, dated 25 June 1929, made by the Department of Health for Scotland under 
the National Health Insurance Acts, 1924 to 1928. (S.R. & O., 1929, No. =") 


GREECE 


Act No. 4139, to amend and supplement the provisions respecting the provident 
fund for civil servants. Dated 25 April 1929. (Eph. Kyb. I, 1929, No. 159, p. 1500.) 


GUATEMALA 


Decreto ntmero 1611: [Modificase !a Ley de Pensiones, Jubilaciones y Monte- 
pios de los empleados y funcionarios pi blicos de 30 de abril de 1923]. 27 de Mayo 
de 1929. (El Guatemalteco, 1929, No. 72, p. 585.) 

[Decree No. 1611 (to amend the Act of 30 April 1923 respecting pensions, super- 
annuation allowances, and provident funds for public employees). Dated 27 May 
1929.] 

Decreto nimero 1607: Ccdigo de Sanidad y Salubridad. 22 de Mayo de 1929 


(El Guatemalteco, 1929, No. 67, p. 545.) 
[Decree No. 1607: Public Health Code. Dated 22 May 1929.] 


HONDURAS 


Decreto Nim. 158 : [Trabajos de taladro en las minas]. 10 de Abril de 1929 


(La Gaceta, 1929, No. 7927, p. 1093.) 
[Decree No. 158 : (boring in mining undertakings). Dated 10 April 1929.] 


INDIA 
Mysore. 
Notification No. D. 8914. — I. & C.485-27-11, dated 26 February 1929, under 
the provisions of section 31 of the Workmen’s Compensation Regulation XIV 
of 1928. 


ITALY 
Laws. 
Legge 24 giugno 1929, n. 1048. Conversione in legge del R. decreto-legge 24 
gennaio 1929, n. 122, concernente l’ordinamento dell’ Istituto nazionale ““L.U.C.E.” 
(Numero di pubblicazione : 1709.) (G.U. 1929, No. 153, p. 3146.) 
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[Act No. 1048, to ratify Royal Legislative Decree No. 122 of 24 January 1929 
respecting the rules of the National Institution known as “L.U.C.E.” Dated 
24 June 1929.] 


Legge 24 giugno 1929, n. 1112. Interpretazione autentica delle norme relative 
alla dispensa del personale degli enti locali. (Numero di pubblicazione : 1772. 
(G.U., 1929, No. 160, p. 3299.) 

[Act No. 1112, to give an authoritative interpretation of the rules for the 
dismissal of members of the staff of local public bodies. Dated 24 June 1929.| 











Orders. 


Decreto ministeriale 11 marzo 1929. Deroghe transitorie alla applicazione 
dell’articolo 45, comma 5°, del regolamento generale per l’igiene del lavoro, appro- 
vato con R. decreto 14 aprile 1927, n. 530, per quanto riguarda la distanza delle 
concimaie dalle abitazioni. (G.U., 1929, No. 72, p. 1286.) 

[Ministerial Decree to provide for temporary exceptions to subsection 5 of 
section 45 of the General Regulations concerning industrial hygiene, approved 
by Royal Decree No. 530 of 14 April 1927, in respect of the distance of middens 
from dwellings. Dated 11 March 1929.] 


Decreto ministeriale 15 marzo 1929. Approvazione delle tariffe dei contributi 
da riscuotersi nell’ anno 1929 per l’assicurazione obbligatoria contro gli infortuni 
in agricoltura. (G.U., 1929, No. 72, p. 1284.) 

[Ministerial Decree to approve the scale of contributions to be levied in 1929 
for compulsory insurance against accidents in agriculture. Dated 15 March 1929.] 


Regio Decreto 6 maggio 1929, n. 1076. Aggiunta di una voce alla tabella IV 
allegata al regolamento approvato con R. decreto 8 agosto 1908, n. 599. (Numero 
di pubblicazione : 1738.) (G.U., 1929, No. 156, p. 3210.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1076, to add an item to schedule IV of the Regulations 
(respecting the administration of Act No. 489 of 7 July 1907 relating to the weekly 
rest and public holidays in industrial establishments) approved by Royal Decree 
No. 599 of 8 August 1908. Dated 6 May 1929.] 


Decreto Ministeriale 20 maggio 1929. Divieto di mediazione per il collocamento 
della mano d’opera per i lavori in risaia. (G.U., 1929, No. 155, p. 3196.) 

[Ministerial Decree to prohibit the intervention of agents in the placing of 
workers in employment in rice-fields. Dated 20 May 1929.] & 


Regio Decreto 20 maggio 1929, n. 1077. Aggiunta di una voce alla tabella IIT 
approvata col R. decreto 29 agosto 1908, sul riposo settimanale e festivo. (Numero 
di pubblicazione : 1739.) (G.U., 1929, No. 156, p. 3210.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1077, to add an item to schedule III approved by Royal 
Decree of 29 August 1908, respecting the weekly rest and public holidays. Dated 
30 May 1929.] 

Decreto ministeriale 8 giugno 1929. Sospensione temporanea in tutte le Pro- 
vincie del Regno dell’ art. 45, 3° capoverso, del regolamento generale 14 aprile 
1927, n. 530, sull’ igiene del lavoro. (G.U., 1929, No. 147, p. 2986.) 

[Ministerial Decree to suspend temporarily in all the provinces of the Kingdom 
subsection 8 of section 45 of General Regulations No. 530 of 14 April 1927 respecting 
industrial hygiene. Dated 8 June 1929.] 

* Regio decreto 17 giugno 1929, n. 1133. Modifica alla tabella approvata con 

R. decreto 6 dicembre 1923, n. 2657, indicante le occupazioni che richiedono un 
lavoro discontinuo o di semplice attesa o custodia. (Numero di pubblicazione : 
1812.) 
[Royal Decree No. 1133, to amend the schedule approved by Royal Decree p 
2657 of 6 December 1923, specifying the occupations which necessitate only inter- 
mittent work or require workers merely to be in attendance or watching. Dated 
17 June 1929.] 

Decreto Ministeriale 20 giugno 1929. Modifiche all’ elenco delle lavorazioni di 
breve durata e alle tabelle delle industrie aventi disoccupazione stagionale e di 
sosta. (G.U. 1929, No. 153, p. 3151.) 

[Ministerial Decree to amend the list of processes of short duration and the 
schedules of industries with seasonal unemployment. Dated 20 June 1929.] 
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JAPAN 


* Imperial Ordinance No. 202, to amend the Ordinance for the administration 
of the Factory Act. Dated 25 June 1929. (Kampo, No. 746, 26 June 1929.) 

* Ordinance No. 25 to amend the Regulations for the employment and relief 
of miners. Dated 26 June 1929. (Kampo, No. 746, 28 June 1929.) 


LITHUANIA 


Zemés reformos istatymo pakeitimas. (Vyriausybes Zinios, 1929, No. 305, p. 3.) 
[Amendment of the Agrarian Reform Act. (No date.)] 


LUXEMBURG 


* Loi du 5 juillet 1929, concernant Ja concurrence déloyale. 

Gesetz vom 5. Juli 1929, betreffend den unlauteren Wettbewerb. 

(Mémorial, 1929, No. 36, p. 643.) 

Arrété grand-ducal du 9 juillet 1929, portant réglement d’administration publi- 
que pour l’exécution de la loi du 26 avril 1929, concernant le Service des logements 
populaires créé par l’Etat pour l’allocation de crédits & taux d’intérét réduit 
pour habitations & bon marché, biens ménagers et jardins ouvriers et pour l’amélio- 


ration hygiénique des logements. 
Grossherzoglicher Beschluss vom 9. Juli 1929, betreffend das 6ffentliche Ver- 


waltungsreglement zur Ausfiihrung des Gesetzes vom 26. April 1929 iiber die 
Schaffung eines Amtes fiir die Bewilligung von Darlehen zu ermissigtem Zinsfuss 
fiir billige Wohnungen, Heimstitten und Arbeitergirten und fiir die hygienische 
Verbesserung der Wohnungen. 

(Mémorial, 1929, No. 35, p. 607.) 

Arrété du 9 juillet 1929, concernant la fixation du taux d’intérét, du montant 
et de la durée des préts 4 consentir par le Service des logements populaires. 

Beschluss vom 9. Juli 1929, betreffend die Festsetzung des Zinsfusses, des 
Betrages und der Dauer der durch das Volkswohnungsamt zu bewilligenden Dar- 
lehen. 

(Mémorial, 1929, No. 35, p. 641.) 


MALTA 


* An Act to pay compensation for injuries suffered by workmen in the course 
of theiremployment. No. VI of 1929. Assented to 29 April 1929. 


UNITED STATES OF MEXICO 


Decreto por el cual se promulga el Codigo Sanitario Panamericano. 17 de Mayo 
de 1929. (Diario Oficial, 28 de Junio de 1929, No. 50, p. 1.) 

[Decree to promulgate the Pan-American Public Health Code (adopted at 
Havana on 14 November 1927). Dated 17 May 1929.] 

Reglamentaci+n del Acuerdo de 20 de abril de 1929, que prohibe la immigraciin 
de trabajadores extranjeros. 17 de Junio de 1929. (Diario Oficial, 12 de Julio de 
1929, No. 11, p. 1.) 

[Regulations under the Order of 20 April 1929 prohibiting the immigration 
of alien workers. Dated 17 June 1929.] 


NETHERLANDS 


* Wet van den 24sten Juni 1929, houdende wijziging der Ouderdomswet 1919. 
(Staatsblad, 1929, No. 330.) 

[Act to amend the Old-Age Pensions Act, 1919. Dated 24 June 1929.] 

Wet van den 24sten Juni 1929, houdende wijsiging der wet op de Rijksver- 
zckeringsbank (Staatsblad 1920 no. 780). (Staatsblad, 1929, No. 331.) 
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[Act to amend the Act respecting the State Insurance Bank (Staatsblad, 1920, 
No. 780). Dated 24 June 1929.] 


Besluit van den 25sten Juni 1929, tot vaststelling van het tijdstip, waarop met 
betrekking tot arbeid in winkels verschillende bepalingen der Arbeidswet 1919 in 
werking treden. (Staatsblad, 1929, No. 369.) 

[Decree to fix the date on which certain provisions of the Labour Act, 1919, 
come into operation in respect of shops. Dated 25 June 1929.] 


* Besluit van den 29sten Juni 1929, ter bekendmaking van den tekst der wet 
van den 5den Juni 1913 (Staatsblad no. 204) tot regeling der Arbeiders-ziektever- 
zekering (Ziektewet), zooals die wet laatstelijk is gewijzigd bij de wet van 24 Juni 
1929 (Staatsblad no. 329). (Staatsblad, 1929, No. 374.) 

[Decree to promulgate the text of the Act of 5 June 1913 (Staatsblad, No. 204), 
respecting workers’ sickness insurance (Sickness Act), as last amended by the Act 
of 24 June 1929 (Staatsblad, No. 329.) Dated 29 June 1929.] 

* Besluit van den 29sten Juni 1929, tot bepaling van den dag, waarop de Ziek- 
tewet, met uitondering van de artikelen 48 en 124 in werking zal treden. (Staats- 
blad, 1929, No. 375.) 

[Decree to fix the date on which the Sickness Act (with the exception of sections 
48 and 124) shall come into operation. Dated 29 June 1929.] 

Besluit van den 29sten Juni 1929, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk besluit van 
20 Maart 1923 (Staatsblad no. 104) tot vaststelling van een algemeenen maatregel 
van bestuur als bedoeld in artikel 4, eerste lid der Land- en Tuinbouwengevallenwet 
1922, zooals dat besluit laatstelijk is gewijzigd bij Koninklijk besluit van 22 Februari 
1927 (Staatsblad no. 10). (Staatsblad, 1929, No. 378.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 20 March 1923 (Staatsblad, No. 104) 
to issue public administrative regulations as provided in section 4 (1) of the Agri- 
eultural Accidents Act, 1922, as the said Royal Decree was last amended by Royal 
Decree of 22 February 1927 (Staatsblad, No. 40), Dated 29 June 1929.] 

* Besluit van den 4den Juli 1929, tot vaststelling van een algemeenen maatregel 
van bestuur, als bedoeld bij de artikelen 14, tweede lid, en 96 der Arbeidswet 
1919, met betrekking tot arbeid van toonkunstenaars in bioscopen op Zondag. 
(Staatsblad, 1929, No. 380.) 

[Decree to issue public administrative regulations as provided in sections 14 (2) 
and 96 of the Labour Act, 1919, respecting the employment of musicians in cinemas 
on Sunday. Dated 4 July 1929.] 

Besluit van den 9den Juli 1929, tot vaststelling van een algemeenen maatregel 
van bestuur als bedoeld in artikel 119, eerste lid, der Ziektewet. (Staatsblad, 
1929, No. 383.) 

[Decree to issue public administrative regulations as provided in section 119 (1) 
of the Sickness Insurance Act. Dated 9 July 1929.] 


NORTHERN RHODESIA 


Government Notice No. 49 of 1929: The Immigrants Regulation (Northern 
Rhodesia) Proclamation, 1915. Dated 18 June 1929. (Supplement to the Govern- 
ment Gazette, 1929, No. 378, p. 125.) 


POLAND 


Rezporzadzenie Ministra Komunikacji z dnia 8 lutego 1929 r : wydane w poro- 
zumieniu z Ministrem Spraw Wojskowych i Ministrem Spraw Wewnetrznych o 
sposobie badania i wymaganych warunkach stanu zdrowia kandydatow na czlonkéw 
zalogi oraz czlonkéw zalogi statkéw powietrznych, o zakresie egzaminéw teoretycz- 
nych i praktyeznych, o skladzie komisii egzaminacyjnej i zakresie uprawnien, 
wyplywajacych ze swiadectwa uzdolnienia i upowaznienia (licencji) oraz 0 warun- 
kach udzielania tudziez cofniecia i terminach waznosci upowaznien (licencj). 
(Dziennik Ustaw, 1929, No. 35, poz. 323, p. 587.) 

[Order of the Minister of Communications, in agreement with the Minister of 
War and the Minister of the Interior, respecting the examination and the essential 
conditions in respect of health for candidates for membership of the crews of air- 
craft and for members of the crews thereof, and also respecting the scope of the 
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theoretical and practical tests, the composition of the test committee, and the scope 
of the powers based on the certificate of competency and the permit (licence), and 
also respecting the conditions for the granting and revocation of permits (licences) 
and the period of validity thereof. Dated 8 February 1929.] 


PORTUGAL 


Decreto no. 17:073 — Aprova o regulamento dos servicos sanitarios das emprésas 
ferroviarias. 29 de Junho de 1929. (Diario do Govérno, 1929, No. 151, p. 1666.) 

[Decree No. 17073, to approve the regulations for the health departments of the 
railway companies. Dated 29 June 1929.] 

Decreto no. 17:153 — Aprova a Carta Organica da colonia de Mogambique. 
6 de Julho de 1929. (Diario do Govérno, 1929, No. 189, p. 1744.) 

[Decree No. 17153, to approve the Constitutional Charter of the colony of Mozam- 
bique. (Section 105 (d) : Directorate of Native Affairs ; Section 105 (e): Directorate 
of Public Health and Sanitation.) Dated 6 July 1929.] 


PORTUGUESE COLONIES 
Nyasa (Portuguese East Africa). 


Decreto No. 3145, fixa a data em que deve entrar em vigor nos Territorios 
determinada aplicacgdes de Decreto No. 16199 publicado no Suplemento ao No. 370 
do Boletim. 30 de Abril de 1929. (Boletim da Companhia do Niassa, 1929, No. 372, 
p. 3669.) 

[Order No. 3145, to fix the date (1 August 1929) for the coming into operation 
in the territory of the Company of Decree No. 16199 (Native Labour Code). Dated 
30 April 1929.] 

Decreto No. 3146, define as atribui¢ es que pertencem as entidades de exercer 
as fungées atribuidas pelo Codigo do Trabalho dos Indigenas. 30 de Abril de 1929. 
(Boletim da Companhia do Niassa, 1929, No. 372, p. 3669.) 

[Order No. 3146 to define the powers assigned to the bodies exercising the 
functions allotted by the Native Labour Code. Dated 30 April 1929.] 


SWITZERLAND 
Basle-Town. 


Verordnung tiber die Berufslehre der Plattenleger. Vom 2. Juli 1929. 


Verordnung iiber die Berufslehre der Schreiner, Drechsler, Holzbildhauer und 
Zimmerleute. Vom 2. Juli 1929. 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 


An Ordinance to amend the Prevention of Accidents Ordinance. No. 12 of 1929. 
Assented to 18 June 1929. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Government Notice No. 1163 : Regulations under section ten of the Statistics 
Act, 1914: Monthly Statistics of Employment. Dated 25 June 1929. (Union of 
South Africa Government Gazette, 1929, Vol. LXXVI, No. 1792, p. 771.) 


URUGUAY 


* Decreto, Se establece un nuevo sistema de contralor para el cumplimiento 
de las leyes de horario obrero y descanso semanal. 6 de Junio de 1929. (Diario 
Oficial, 1929, No. 6889, p. 682-A.) 

[Decree to provide for a new system of supervision of the observance of the 
law relating to hours of work and weekly rest. Dated 6 June 1929.] 
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Book Notes 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


CANADA 

Dom‘nion Bureau of Statistics. General Statistics Branch. The Canada Year 
Book 1929. The Official Statistical Annual of the Resources, History, Institutions 
and Social and Economic Conditions of the Dominion. Ottawa, 1929. xxxiv + 
1070 pp. 


House of Commons Select Standing Committee on Industrial and International 
Relations. Report, Proceedings and Evidence of the Select Standing Committee on 
Industrial and International Relations upon the question of Insurance against Unem- 
ployment, Sickness and Invalidity as ordered by the House on 21 March 1928. Ottawa, 
1928. xv + 146 pp. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


; Department of Labour. Annual Report for the Year ended 31 December 19283 
Victoria, 1929. 184 pp. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Statistisches Staatsamt. Siatistisches Handbuch der Cechoslovakischen Repu- 
blik. III. Prague, 1928. xvii + 473+ vir pp. 45 Czech crowns. 


EGYPT 


Ministére des Finances. Département de la Statistique générale. Annuaire 
statistique 1927-1928. Cairo, 1929. xvi + 666 pp. 50 piastres. 


FEDERATED MALAY STATES 


Labour Department. Annual Report for the Year 1928. By E. W. F. Gurman. 
Kuala Lumpur, 1929. 54 pp. 


FINLAND 


Tilastollinen piatoimisto Sosialitilastotollinen osasto. Statistiska centralbyrans 
Socialstatistiska avdelning. Lastaus- ja purkamisty intekijdin olot. Lastnings- och 
lossningsarbetarnas levnadsf irrallanden. Les conditions des travailleurs du charge- 
ment et du déchargement. Suomen virallinen tilasto. Finlands officiella statistik. 
Statistique officielle de Finlande. XXXII. Sosialisia Erikoistutkimuksia. Sociala 
specialundersikningar. Enquétes spéciales sur les affaires sociales. IX. Hel- 
singfors, 1928. 128 pp. 

This statistical report on the conditions of life and work of Finnish dockers 
was prepared by the Social Statistical Section of the Central Statistical Office in 
accordance with the instructions of the Committee which was appointed by the 
Government, under the chairmanship of Mr. Pyykk6, Chief Factory Inspector, to 
draft a Bill for the further protection of dockers. The work of this Committee has 
led to the introduction in Parliament this year of a Bill on women dock labourers 
(cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XXX, No. 6, p. 166). 

The report, which contains a summary in French, gives a detailed account 
of the conditions of a class of workers who for various reasons — among others, 
the casual nature of their work — are in a special position, and whose prolonged 
struggle for improved conditions of employment and above all for a collective agree- 
ment has attracted attention not only in their own country but also outside 
Finland (cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XXVII, No. 9, p. 223, and 
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Vol. XXXI, No. 3, p. 78). A summary of the preliminary results of this enquiry 
has already been given in the International Labour Review (Vol. XVIII, No. 3, 
September 1928, pp. 428-426). 


FRANCE 

Ministére de l’Agriculture. Service de la Main-d’euvre et de I'Immigration 
agricoles. Enquéte sur les ¢trangers. Paris, 1929. 94 pp. 

This publication gives statistics as to the number of foreigners occupied in 
agriculture and in industry in France and on the school attendance of children 
of French and foreign nationality. 


GERMANY 
Reichsgesundheitsamt. Arbeiten. Sechzigster Band. Viertes (Schluss) Heft. 
Berlin, Julius Springer, 1929. Pp. 497-663. 


HAMBURG 
Statistisches Landesamt. Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir die Freie und Hansestadt 
Hamburg 1928-1929. Hamburg, 1929. 4382 pp. 


UNITED STATES 

Department of Labour. Bureau of Labour Statistics. Trade Agreements 1927. 
Bulletin No. 468. Conciliation and Arbitration Series. Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office, 1928. vi-+ 237 pp. 35 cents. 

This Bulletin is the fourth of a series bringing together extracts from the more 
important written agreements made between organised labour and employers 
in the United States, the previous volumes covering the years 1923-1924, 1925 
and 1926. In this Bulletin one or two agreements typical of each trade are given 
almost in full, and are followed by extracts from other agreements containing 
additional matter. No agreement given in a former Bulletin is here repeated. 
An introductory chapter makes a number of generalisations as to the nature 
of the provisions in these agreements relating to union membership, hours of 
work, wages, arbitration, strikes and lockouts, apprenticeship, unemployment, 
safety and sanitation, etc. 


—— —— Wages and Hours of Labour in Woollen and Worsted Goods Manu- 
facturing 1910 to 1928. Bulletin No. 487. Wages and Hours of Labour Series. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1929. 1+ 50 pp. 10 cents. 


Children’s Bureau. Children in Agriculture. By Nettie McGuu. Bureau 
Publication No. 187. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1929. 81 pp. 25 cents. 
The bulletin summarises the principal findings of the published reports of 
investigations of the work of children in agriculture made by the Children’s Bureau 
and other agencies. These investigations deal with the employment of children 
on tobacco and cotton plantations and on beet and fruit farms. Summaries of 
the reports were published by the Office as they appeared, either under the heading 
of “ Reports and Enquiries ” in the International Labour Review or in the Office’s 
weekly publication Industrial and Labour Information. 
Child Workers on City Streets. By Nettie P. McGit1. Bureau Publi- 
cation No. 188. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1928. v + 74 pp. 15 cents. 
The bulletin summarises the principal findings of published reports of investiga- 
tions into the conditions of street work among children made by the industrial 
division of the Children’s Bureau and by other agencies. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Department of Labour and Industries. Time Rates of Wages and Hours of 
Labour in Massachusetts 1928 (Labour Bulletin No. 155). Part II of the Annual 
Report on the Statistics of Labour for the Year ending 30 November 1928. Boston. 
121 pp. 
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NEW YORK 
Department of Labour. Bureau of Statistics and Information. New York Labour 
Laws Enacted in 1929. Special Bulletin No. 159. Albany, 1929. 64 pp. 








PENNSYLVANIA 
Department of Labour and Industry. Bureau of Women and Children. Hours 
and Earnings of Men and Women in the Silk Industry. Special Bulletin No. 29. 
Harrisburg, 1929. 74 pp. 








NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 











Adler, Dr. Emanuel. Betriebsritegesetz mit Abmerkungen. Dritte, vermehrte 
Auflage. Die sozialpolitische Gesetzgebung in Osterreich. Gesetzesausgabe der 
Kammer fiir Arbeiter und Angestellte in Wien. Band V. Heft 1. Vienna, Wiener 
Volksbuchhandlung, 1929. xx + 215 pp. 

This book, which is now in its third edition, is a concise commentary on the 
Austrian Works Councils Act. It will be remembered that Austria was the first 
country to promulgate an Act on this subject. In an introductory chapter a short 
history of the Act and an exposition of its principles are given. A useful biblio- 
graphy follows. The volume includes the text of the Act and of the Orders 
relating to its administration. 













Ausschuss zur Untersuchung der Erzeugungs- und Absatzbedingungen der 
Deutschen Wirtschaft. Die Reichsbank. Verhandlungen und Berichte des Unter- 
ausschusses fiir Geld-, Kredit- und Finanzwesen (VY. Unterausschuss). Berlin, 
E. S. Mittler und Sohn, 1929. vir + 232 pp. 


—— Entwicklungslinien der industriellen und gewerblichen Kartellierung. 
Dritter Abschnitt. Textilindustrie A. Verhandlungen und Berichte des Unter- 
ausschusses fiir allgemeine Wirtschaftsstruktur (I. Unterausschuss). 3. Arbeits- 
gruppe. Wandlungen in den wirtschaftlichen Organisationsformen. Zweiter Teil. 
Berlin, E. 8. Mittler und Sohn, 1929. x11 + 280 pp. 














Baker, Philip J. Noel. The Present Juridical Status of the British Dominions 
in International Law. English version of part of the Recueil des cours de l Académie 
de droit international de La Haye, 1927. Contributions to International Law and 
Diplomacy. Edited by Arnold D. McNatr, C.B.E., LL.D. London, New York, 
Toronto, Longmans, Green and Co., 1929. x11 + 422 pp. 

This book will be most welcomed by those who take an interest in the evolution 
of the international ‘status of the British Dominions. What makes Mr. Baker's 
work particularly valuable and useful is the fact that in treating this very com- 
plicated question, he rightly assumes that “it is only by examination, not of 
textbook doctrines, but of their own effective international action that the real 
legal status of the Dominions can be explained and understood.” After dealing 
comprehensively with their situation as members of the League of Nations and 
in general international law, the author devotes to some unsolved problems in 
the international juridical status of the Dominions a lengthy chapter the purpose 
of which, he says, “ is nothing so ambitious as to furnish solutions to these problems : 
it is rather to draw attention to the fact that they exist.’’ But Mr. Baker’s researches 
and suggestions will no doubt prove most helpful in the study of the difficulties 
which, from time to time, are bound to arise. 



















Balas, Dr. Karl von. Die Hauptfragen der Sozialpolitik. Vienna, Manzsche 
Verlags- und Universitits-Buchhandlung, 1928. 200 pp. 

The author points out in a foreword that the conception of social policy has 
been profoundly modified since the early socialists first denounced the injustice 
of the social order and demanded a mitigation of the misery of the working classes. 
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The present situation, in his opinion, calls for a greater sense of responsibility 
and a more thorough understanding of the social problems at issue on the part 
of both Capital and Labour, and he considers it dangerous to persist in the old 
ideology of the class war. The task of the theorist of social policy is to discover 
a means whereby discordant views may be harmonised and the welfare and cultural 
evolution of as many members of society as possible may be assured. Social policy 
must be based on social psychology and on moral grounds. Starting from this 
point of view Dr. Balas deals successively with the aims of social policy, labour 
protection in general, protection of women and children and international labour 
protection, hours of work, wages, social insurance, trade unions, industrial disputes, 
conciliation and arbitration, and collective agreements. 


Banca commerciale italiana. Movimento economico dell’ Italia. Raccolta di 
notizie statistiche per Tanno 1928. Milan, 1929, xv1+534 pp. 


Barazi, Mouhssine. Islamisme et socialisme. Thése pour le doctorat (sciences 
politiques et économiques). Université de Paris. Faculté de droit. Paris, Paul 
Geuthner, 1929. 99 pp. 

Starting from an analysis of the doctrines and legal institutions of Moham- 
medanism, and comparing them with the fundamental characteristics of Social- 
ism, the author concludes that the former, both as regards legislation and social 
development, has nothing in common with equalitarian systems but tends rather 
towards the doctrine of economic individualism. 


Bauer, Dr., Engel, Dr. H., Koelsch, Dr. F., and Krohn, Dr. J. Die Ausdehnung 
der Unfallversicherung auf Berufskrankheiten. Zweite Verordnung des Reichs- 
arbeitsministers vom 11. Februar 1929. Arbeit und Gesundheit. Schriftenreihe 
zum Reichsarbeitsblatt. Herausgegeben von Professor Dr. Martineck. Berlin, 
Reimar Hobbing, 1929. 356 pp. 

The second German Order for the extension of accident insurance to occupational 
diseases, which, supplementing the Order of 12 May 1925, extends the accident 
insurance system to a fresh group of occupational diseases for which compensation 
is to be paid and for which preventive measures have to be taken, has confronted 
doctors, insurance agents and the representatives of the State Labour Offices 
with new and difficult problems. 

In order to assist them in tackling these problems, the authors of the present 
volume decided to collect all the necessary documents and information on the 
subject. Dr. Krohn, Ministerial Councillor and head of the Social Insurance 
Section of the Federal Ministry of Labour, after giving the text of the Order and 
of the circulars concerning its application, proceeds to a detailed study of the 
question from the legal point of view. The general medical point of view within 
the scope of the Order is dealt with by Professor Koelsch, factory doctor in the 
State of Bavaria. The various occupational diseases are dealt with from the point 
of view of etiology, clinical tables and evolution, as well as from the point of view 
of diagnosis and medical-social importance, by Professor Koelsch and Dr. Engel, 
member of the Federal Health Office. Dr. Bauer of the Federal Ministry of Labour 
deals with tropical diseases, exanthematic typhus and scurvy. In a final chapter, 
the same author gives a summary of foreign legislation concerning occupational 
diseases and deals briefly with the question of an international system of regula- 
tions for compensation and for the prevention of these diseases. 


Blackett, O. W. Factory Labour Turnover in Michigan. Michigan Business 
Studies, Vol. II, No. 1. University of Michigan. School of Business Administra- 
tion, Bureau of Business Research. Ann Arbor, 1328. 38 pp. 

The material presented in this bulletin is the result of the institution by the 
Bureau of Business Research of a statistical reporting service to provide business 
men with up-to-date information concerning factory Jabour turnover in Michigan. 
The Bureau co-operates with Michigan firms in the collection and analysis of 
labour turnover facts. It gives in this bulletin a summary of the data collected 
during the first year of experience in this field and an analysis of the leading 
conclusions, 
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Borden, Sir Robert. Canada in the Commonwealth. From Conflict to Co- 
operation. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1929. v-+-144 pp. 

Having been invited to deliver the first series of lectures under the auspices 
of the Rhodes Memorial Lectures at Oxford, Sir Robert Borden chose as his subject 
“Canada in the Commonwealth”. In the three excellent lectures now reproduced 
under the above title, the author has attempted, with no small success, to portray 
some of the leading features which are considered as landmarks in the history 
of Canada. To the student of modern history this book will be specially inter- 
esting for the brief but illuminating sketch it gives of the participation of the 
Dominions in the Peace Conference and their eventual admission as separate 
Members of the League of Nations and its Council as well as of the International 
Labour Organisation and the Governing Body of the International Labour Office. 
The fact that the author as Prime Minister of Canada represented that Dominion 
at the Peace Conference adds to the value of the opinions he has expressed on this 
subject. 





Bringmann, Dr. Karl. Friedenspflicht und Tarifbruch. Berlin, Reimar 
Hobbing, 1929. 70 pp. 3.60 marks. 

This brochure deals with outstanding problems connected with the law of 
collective agreements in Germany, namely, the obligation of the parties to maintain 
industrial peace for the duration of a collective agreement, and the consequences 
resulting from a breach of this obligation. German legislation relating to collective 
agreements is incomplete and only partially regulates these questions. Special 
legislation on the subject is in preparation. An examination of the problems 
connected with collective agreements is therefore of special interest at the present 
time. 

The author treats these problems very fully, taking into account existing 
literature and judicial decisions on the subject. 


Cassidy, Harry M. Emergence of Free Labour Contract in England. Reprinted 
from American Economic Review, Vol. XVIII, No. 2, June 1928, pp. 201-226. 
The article gives an interesting historical survey of the development of the free 
labour contract in England. The author distinguishes three stages: (1) the 
feudal period, which extended from the Norman Conquest until the middle of 
the fourteenth century ; (2) the late mediaeval period lasting until the reign of 
Elizabeth ; (3) the pre-modern period which came to an end at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. 


Craissac, Ahel. Rapport au Congrés départemental du 2 décembre 1928, a Saint- 
Rapha l (Var) sur la France et l Organisation internationale du Travail. Ligue 
des Droits de ' Homme et du Citoyen, Fédération du Var. Section de Sanary- 
sur-Mer. Paris, 1928. 20 pp. 

While congratulating France on the recent progress made in the ratification 
of International Labour Conventions, Mr. Abel Craissac insists on the necessity 
for and the possibility of going much further still, and invites the Ligue des Droits 
de 1 Homme to continue its work in this direction. 


Comprix, Hans. Die Arbeitnehmerbaunken. Ihre Entwicklung und Bedeutung 
in wirtschaftlicher und sozialer Hinsicht. Soziale Organisationen der Gegenwart. 
Forschungen und Beitrige. Herausgegeben von Dr. Ernst GRONreELp. 11. Halber- 
Stadt, H. Meyer, 1929. x-+180 pp. 

This is the first attempt to provide a complete and methodical survey of the 
movement to establish people’s banks, the reasons which prompted their institu- 
tion, their object and organisation, the special problems they have to solve, and 
their economic and social importance.. A chapter is devoted to each of these subjects. 
The author has confined his survey to workers’ banks, i.e. banks founded by occupa- 
tional organisations of workers, salaried employees, and civil servants, or with 
their participation, and for the exclusive or principal use of these classes. He 
leaves aside, therefore, almost entirely the banks or banking departments instituted 
by distributive co-operative organisations. The survey covers every country 
in which workers’ banks exist. The author devotes special attention to the 
German institutions. 
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Czachyra, Adam. O ubezpieczeniu pracownikow umyslowych. Warsaw, Zwiazek 
Rewizyjny Polskich Spoldzielni Rolniczych, 1928. 72 pp. 


Contains a clear exposition of the chief provisions of the new Polish Act on 
insurance against invalidity, old age, and death, and on unemployment insurance 
for salaried employees. 








Dersch, Dr. Hermann, Flatow, Dr. Georg, Hueck, Dr. Alfred, Nipperdey, 
Dr. Hans C. Die Rechtsprechung des Reichsgerichts zum Arbeitsrecht. I1. Band. 
Das kollektive Arbeiisrecht und das Arbeitsvertragsrecht von 1926-1928. Mannheim, 
J. Bensheimer, 1929. vi1+264 pp. 10 marks. 


In spite of the fact that by the new German Act on labour courts a new federal 
labour court has been created at the Supreme Federal Court, the former juris- 
diction of the latter in labour matters retains its importance, since the decisions 
of the new federal labour court will take its interpretation of labour laws into 
account. 

The decisions of the Supreme Federal Court during the period 1926-1928 
are textually reproduced in the above volume and useful comments are given. 
The collection contains decisions on the law of collective agreements, conciliation 
and arbitration, trade unions, works councils, and the contract of employment. 

































Die Arbeitsgerichtsbarkeit. Arbeitsrechtliche Seminarvortrige IV. Heraus- 
gegeben von Dr. Walter Kasket. Berlin, Julius Springer, 1929. v1+360 pp. 
26 marks. 


The book contains a series of lectures on problems of labour jurisdiction, 
which, in view of the new German Act on labour courts, present special interest 
in Germany at the moment. The five chapters of the book deal respectively 
with : the basis of labour jurisdiction, the competence of labour courts, organisa- 
tion of labour courts, parties and procedure, and labour jurisdiction in foreign 
countries. 

The lectures were given in the late Prof. Kaskel’s special institute for labour 
law attached to the University of Berlin, where theorists as well as practicians, 
and young and old members of the legal profession, work together. The lecturers 
include many well-known experts on labour law in Germany; among them are 
the authors of the four leading commentaries on the Act on labour courts, as 
well as a number of presidents of labour courts. 





















Die Gemeinwirtschaft in Berlin. Edited by S. Micnetson. Die Gemeinwirt- 
schafi, 1929, 2nd special number. Jena, Verlag der Gemeinwirtschaft. Pp. 140-235, 

The first part of this special number of Gemeinwirtschaft gives an account of 
public utility services and municipal industrial establishments in Berlin. The other 
contents consist of a series of articles dealing with various forms of co-operative 
enterprise, and a chapter on the “ Reichspost ” in Berlin. 





Die Grundrechte und Grundp/flichten der Reichsverfassung. Kommentar zum zweiten 
Teil der Reichsverfassung. Erster Band: Allgemeine Bedeutung der Grundrechte 
und die Artikel 1v2-117. Herausgegeben von Dr. Hans Carl Niprerpey. Berlin, 
Reimar Hobbing ; Mannheim, J. Bensheimer, 1929. x + 412 pp. 


There is a widely felt need for a detailed commentary on the new German 
Constitution and particularly on the Articles relating to so-called “ fundamental 
rights”. These rights have in many cases acquired a far-reaching practical import- 
ance and touch in many respects upon private, commercial, labour, penal, and 
international law, since they determine the relations between State, individuals 
and organisations. 

The above work, which will comprise three volumes, gives an exhaustive com- 
ment on the Articles in question, taking into account the relative literature and 
judicial decisions. An introductory chapter in the first volume, recently issued, 
deals very fully with the legal importance of the fundamental rights laid down 
by the German Constitution. The volume contains comments on Articles 102-117 
of the Constitution, treating among other subjects the following : judges, special 
courts (Ausnahmegerichie), military jurisdiction, administrative courts (Ver- 
waltungsgerichte), the State court (Staatsgerichtshof), equality before the law, legal 
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status of individuals, emigration, protection of emigrants, extradition rights, 
rights of minorities, protection of individual freedom, inviolability of dwelling- 
places from the point of view of justice and from the point of view of police power 
and expropriation, ete. The comments are by well-known experts. 


Dunn, Frederick Sherwood. The Practice and Procedure of International Con- 
ferences. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press; London, Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press, 1929. xiv + 229 pp. Ils. 6d. 


Duprat, Jeanne. Proudhon, sociologue et moraliste. Thése présentée A la Faculté 
des sciences économiques et sociales de l’Université de Genéve. Paris, Félix Alcan, 
1929. 328 pp. 


In this analysis of the ideas of Proudhon and their influence on the current of 
contemporary thought, the author brings out particularly the stress which Prou- 
dhon laid on moral principles. Contrary to certain doctrines which followed 
and which are directly connected with Proudhon’s ideas by their sociological basis 
and their recognition of the necessary solidarity of human beings, and of the 
“collective conscience ’’, Proudhon does not admit that the moral obligation is 
merely the result of the social environment. He believed in an ethic of duty in 
which the primary idea of justice is conceived as “ a germ immanent in the collec- 
tive mind ”’, a germ which may be developed in the individual by social conditions, 
but which exists previously at least in “the primitive mentality”. It is this 
idealistic strain in Proudhon, whose object is to transform social life and organise 
it on a basis corresponding to his conceptions as a moralist and a sociologist, which 
has caused his doctrine to be classified among the Utopias, but which to-day tends 
to give it fresh life despite numerous misunderstandings. 


Eiserhardt, Dr. Hilde. Ziele eines Bewahrungsgesetzes. Aufbau und Ausbau 
der Fiirsorge. Verdffentlichungen des Deutschen Vereins fiir (ffentliche und 
private Fiirsorge. Heft 15. Frankfurt-am-Main, 1929. 203 pp. 


This book is a study of the objects of a Guardianship Act in the field of social 
work. The German Union for Public and Voluntary Social work has been occupied 
since 1922 with the preparatory work for drafting such an Act. The work of a 
committee which it set up has contributed greatly to clearing up the difficulties 
in the way. Considerable interest has been taken in Germany and elsewhere in 
the progress of the work of this committee, and a demand was made that the results 
of its work should be given to the public. The task of working up the material 
at the disposal of the Committee was handed over to Dr. Eiserhardt, who has 
produced a valuable report. It is divided into two main parts, the first being a 
systematic analysis of the objects to be secured in the drafting of a general Act 
providing in particular for the protection of the young against the evils into which 
they may fall. The second part contains a valuable collection of documents, 
including various German proposals for a general Guardianship Act, and also 
the texts of a certain number of Acts passed in other countries. 


Engelhardt, Kurt. Wirkung verkiirzter Arbeitszeit in der Seidenweberei- Industrie. 
Einzeluntersuchung in der Krawattenstoffweberei bei Einstuhlsystem. Inaugural- 
Dissertation zur Erlangung der Doktorwiirde der Hohen Wirtschafts- und Sozial- 
wissenschaftlichen Fakult it der Universitat Kéln. Cologne, Druckerei der Studen- 
tenbirse, 1928, x1 + 164 pp. 


The effects of the length and arrangement of hours of work in industrial under- 
takings are felt in various ways: they react on ethical, hygienic, and cultural 
standards, on earnings and profits, on human and mechanical efficiency. The 
object of the above study was to determine these effects in the case of the process 
of single-loom weaving in the manufacture of material for neckties, attention 
being confined to the questions of efficiency, both human and mechanical, and 
profits. The effect on ethical, hygienic and cultural standards and the problem 
of remuneration were intentionally left out of account. 

The process to be examined being one of great complexity, special attention 
was paid to the preliminary enquiry into method. The point was to arrive at com- 
parable values expressing the work done when hours of work were varied. The 
total output was then divided up into 15 per cent. organic or human work, 73.15 
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per cent. mechanical work, and 11.85 per cent. running idle. When the working 
week was reduced from 53% hours to 471, hours, i.e. by 11.2 per cent., “ direct 
measurement ” showed that the subjective efficiency increased by only 2.69 per 
cent., and that there was a net reduction in output of 9.1 per cent. 

It follows that in the weaving of tie-material, an 11.2 per cent. reduction in hours 
of work can only very slightly increase human efficiency, the reason being the 
comparatively small , rm of the human factor on output. 

As regards profits, fhe shorter hours tended to increase costs — in the present 
ease by 5.87 per cent. — and therefore to reduce profits. 


a ee 





Ergebnisse der Sozialen Hygiene und Gesundheitsfiirsorge. Herausgegeben 
von Dr. A. Grorsaun, Dr. L. LANGs1E!N, Dr. F. Rotr. Band I. Leipzig, Georg 
Thieme, 1929. vir + 440 pp., illustr. 













Fantini, Oddone. Cooperazione e legislazione sociale in regime fascista. Pro- 
lusione tenuta al corso superiore di cooper. e legislaz. sociale. Anno 1929-VII —a 
Roma. Rome, Libreria del Littorio. 49 pp. 








Farwig. Heinrich. Der Kampf um die Gewerkschaften. Moscow and Berlin, 
Fiihrerverlag, 1929. vit + 227 pp. 


A history of trade unionism in Germany up to the outbreak of the war written 
from the Communist standpoint. The author’s chief object is to show that there 
has always been within the trade unions a more or less strong opposition to reform- 
ism and “ social imperialism ”’. 
























Faulkner, Harold Underwood. Amerikanische Wirtschaftsgeschichte. Heraus- 
gegeben von Dr. Carl Hanns Po.xoc. Mit einer Einleitung von Prof. Julius Hirscu. 
Erster Band, xx + 480 pp. Zweiter Band, 578 pp. Dresden, Carl Reissner, 1929. 

This is a German translation of a book which sets out to describe the economic 
history of the United States, a subject which, in the opinion of the author, has 
hitherto been very inadequately dealt with. It describes the economic situation 
of the country, and its general economic development from the earliest times to 
the present day. 














Fiedler, Dr. Johann. Die sozialen Organisationen und die Volkswirtschaft. Eine 
sozial.konomische Studie tiber die Entwicklungsmé glichkeiten der Arbeitergewerk- 
schaften und Arbeitgeberverbainde. Jena, Karl Zwing, 1928. 259 pp. 


The author points out in the introduction that there is a wide gap between the 
opinions of economists and members of trade associations regarding the economic 
aspect of trade organisation. His intention is to arouse by his book the interest 
of both sides and as far as possible to reconcile their views on social organisations 
(trade associations). As a basis for his theoretical exposition and in order to throw 
light on the evolutionary tendencies of these organisations, he describes the economic 
side of the problem of trade organisation in an objective and precise manner. 
In seeking to prove that the same evolutionary principles are at work in trace 
unions as in employers’ associations, his purpose is to show that their differences 
can be harmonised, and that social organisation should be a means of achieving 
social equilibrium. 























Flux, A. W. The National Income. The Presidential Address of A. W. Fiux, 
C.B., M.A. (delivered to the Royal Statistical Society, 20 November 1928), and a 
Discussion thereon introduced by Prof. A. L. BowLey, and held on 15 January 
1929. Reprinted from the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, Vol. XCII, 
Parts I and II, 1929. London, Royal Statistical Society, 1929. 53 pp. 2s. 

In this paper, Mr. A. W. Flux, the well-known statistician of the Board of Trade» 
basing the measure of national income primarily on the evidence furnished by the 
Census of Production for 1924, reaches the conclusion that the national income in 
Great Britain amounted in that year to approximately £3,975 million. 


Gianturco, Mario. L’ Italia et !’ Organizzazione internazionale del Lavoro. Rome, 
Libreria del Littorio, 1929. 140 pp. 8 lire. 


This handbook, published by “Il Littorio’, the Fascist publishing institute 
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organised under the patronage of Mr. Mussolini and Mr. Turati, describes the 
constitution and working of the International Labour Organisaticn and shows 
its importance for Italy. 

The work falls into four parts: (1) Origins and institution of the International 
Labour Organisation ; (2) its working; (3) its achievements ; (4) conclusion as 
to the relationships between Italy and the International Labour Organisation and 
their growing importance. 

In the first part the author stresses the development of the idea of international 
labour legislation, the concluding phase of which (Part XIII of the Peace Treaty) 
“is not based on abstract ideas but on the real necessities of the labour world’’. 
He shows that the Organisation is not a super-State and sees in this fact the reasons 
for the sympathetic interest which all countries take in its work. Even States 
which are not members, such as Russia and the United States, cannot, he says, 
avoid the necessity for a certain contact. The second part deals with the working 
of the Conference, the Governing Body and the Office. In this connection, the 
author endeavours to mark clearly the limits of the powers and duties of each 
of these bodies ; if this is not done he considers that there is danger of misunder- 
standings arising in public opinion in the various countries. 

In his conclusion Mr. Gianturco points out the economic interdependence of 
States and its effects on national policies. Between those nations which he calls 
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ten “capitalist’”’ because they have an abundance of raw materials and capital, and 
ere those which he styles “proletarian’”’ because the density of their population is 
rm- not in proportion to their resources, international labour legislation appears to 

him by its protective measures in controlling the cost of labour to be capable of 

playing an important part in the “standardisation” of international economic 
=s- competition. The author believes that the importance of international agreements 
cH. with reference to emigration is sure to increase. After answering the objections 
29. which have been raised to international labour legislation, he expresses his con- 
nic viction that international economic agreements and industrial rationalisation 
1as will help to extend the field of action of the Organisation in other spheres. In 
on particular, his final chapter deals with the reasons for Italy’s participation in the 
to Organisation and points out its importance. 












Gide, Charles. Der Kooperatismus. Nach der fiinften Auflage ibersetzt von 
Dr. Kurt BretsckhNEIDER und eingeleitet von Dr. Ernst Grinretp. Soziale 













. Organisationen der Gegenwart. YForschungen und Beitrige. Herausgegeben von 
™ Dr. Ernst GRUNFELD. Halberstadt, H. Meyer, 1929. xu + 201 pp. 

ic Professor Gide’s propagandist lectures issued in four successive editions under 
st the title La coopération, and recently in a fifth edition entitled Le coopéralisme 
8 (ef. International Labour Review, Vol. XX, No. 2, August 1929, p. 311), had not 
W hitherto been translated inte German. Professor Griinfeld includes in the above 
c volume a translation of most of those published in the fifth edition. 

3 

Gliksman, Dr. Georges. L’aspect économique de la question juive en Pologne. 
“ yy by W. Ovauip and L. Herscu. Paris, Les Editions Rieder, 1929. 196 pp. 
° 25 frs. 





Dr. Gliksman’s book, preceded by two weighty and suggestive prefaces by 
Prof. Ovauip of Paris and Prof. Herscu of Geneva, on the problem of Jewish 
emigration from Poland, gives a detailed analysis of the occupational and social 
structure of the Jewish population in that country. The necessity for cmigration 
follows from this very peculiar and even abnormal structure. ‘Ihe author considers 
this a makeshift solution which must be remedied by a thorough change in the 
existing occupational structure, consisting chiefly in facilitating the entrance of 
Jews to large-scale industry and public posts from which at present they are very 
largely excluded and in inducing the Jewish population to collaborate more fully 
in the improvement of the general economic situation in the country. 















Géppert, Dr. Heinrich. Kommentar zu der Verordnung, betreffond Massnakmen 
gegeni.ber Betriebsabbri chen und -stillegungen, tcm 8. November 192¢-15. Oktober 
1922. Berlin, Julius Springer, 1929. v1 + 157 pp. 9.60 marks. 
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Guérin, Wilfrid. Les caisses Desjardins. (2uvre sociale. L’Ecole sociale popu- 
laire, No. 108. Montréal. 15 cents. 







Guitton, Henri. L’industrie des rubans de soie en France. Des particularités de 
son organisation technique, économique et sociale. Les conditions de son développe- 
ment futur. Paris, Librairie du Recueil Sirey, 1928. xv + 296 pp. 


After showing how the silk ribbon industry arose in Saint-Etienne and has 
continued there to the present day with its original characteristics and organisa- 
tion, the author describes the alternate phases of prosperity and depression to 
which this industry has been subject, and which result chiefly from the changes 
in fashion. It is still the fluctuations in feminine fashions, along with the numerous 
other financial and economic difficulties, which have tested the vitality of the 
industry since the war. In the author’s opinion the future prosperity of the ribbon 
industry depends chiefly on the organisation of permanent relationships between 
the ribbon weavers and the manufacturers. After having endured the abuses of 
the corporative system in the eighteenth century, the ribbon workers suffered 
the consequences of individualism in the nineteenth century, which put an end 
to the system of collaboration between the manufacturers and themselves. The 
existence of the home workshop and the factory side by side has always been a 
distinctive feature of this industry and it is not desirable either from the economic 
or from the mora] point of view that the artisan should disappear in the future. 
But if the ribbon worker is to exist, it must be recognised that he is not a small 
employer as he is often represented as being, but must enjoy the benefit of the 
same social advantages as a wage earner. The author concludes: “An industry, 
in order to be entitled to live, must provide ample nourishment for those who 
keep it alive. Thus, the faults of fashion must not be allowed to fall on the valuable 
and humble craftsman who is not able to defend himself, and therefore the risks 
of the long slack periods must be more effectively distributed than in the past.” 





Hofmann, Dr. Wilhelm. Das Arbeitsrecht im Saargebiet. Zweite Auflage. Saar- 
briick, Selbstverlag des Verfassers, 1929. x + 152 pp. 


A short survey of legal provisions relating to labour in the Saar territory, 
intended chiefly as a practical manual for employers. The volume, which is in 
three parts, deals with the contract of employment, the law of works councils, 
shop regulations, collective agreements, labour courts and conciliation and 
arbitration. 





Hoyt, Elizabeth Ellis. The Consumption of Wealth. New York, The Macmillan 
Co., 1928. xiv + 344 pp. 


The increase of economic welfare depends at least as much on improvements 
in consumption as it does on improvements in production. Consumers’ choices 
determine at once the satisfaction yielded by limited incomes and the orientation 
given to the whole economic organisation. How these choices are determined, how 
they ought to be determined, and how they may be influenced in such a way as 
to promote the welfare of the individual and the community are problems which 
call urgently for systematic investigation, both theoretical and practical. Miss 
Hoyt’s book is a useful preliminary survey of the field to be covered. It contains 
a number of illustrative references to conditions and experience in the United 
States ; the most interesting chapters deal with the psychology of consumption 
in that country. 





N.B. [Owing to exceptional circumstances, it has been necessary to 
hold over till the next issue of the Review a number of Book Notes pre- 
pared for publication in this issue.] 










